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HELPING THE MENTALLY ILL 


A new step in the rehabilitation 
of mentally ill patients has been tak- 
en in Montreal’s Allan Memorial In- 
stitute of Psychiatry. A weekly ser- 
ies of lectures in the skills of every- 
day living was given this spring to 
the patients by outstanding people 
in business, industry and public life. 
S. W. Albright, manager of the per- 
sonnel division of the Du Pont Com- 
pany of Canada started the series 
with “How To Apply For a Job”. 


The program gives mentally ill 
patients a refresher course and new 
insights into ways of building a 
happier and more constructive life 
after their hospital discharge. The 
program has value too, because it 
emphasizes that “knowhow” in the 
skills of everyday living directly in- 
fluences a person’s physical and men- 
tal well being. Thus, right along 
with treatmentt for the ill, there is 
re-education to avoid becoming ill 
again. 


A BIG STEP FORWARD 

A progressive and positive step 
in the development of national stan- 
dards 
taken recently at the joint meeting 
of the Apprenticeship Training Ad- 
visory Committee and the provin- 
cial Directors of Apprenticeship. 


In 1959 for the first time in Can- 
ada’s history, all the provinces of 


Canada except Prince Edward Isl- | 
and and Quebec will give identical | 


ap- | 


examinations for graduating 
prentices in the motor vehicle repair 
trade. 


It is hoped that this will pave 
the way for similar arrangements 
to be made in other trades. 





of trade competence was | 
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SHORTAGE OF CONCILIATORS 


At long last some attention is be- 
ing given to the shortage of com- 
petent chairimen of boards of con- 
ciliation and arbitration. The Uni- 
versity of Toronto sponsored a meet- 
ing attended by representatives of 
Queen’s University, McGill Univer- 
sity, and prominent individuals in 
the field of industrial relations early 
in May. 


While no definite course of ac- 
tion was planned, there is a pos- 
sibility of the University of Toronto 
establishing courses of training for 
chairmen of boards. This may be 
accomplished by means of prelimin- 
ary courses for students in the field 
or by advance courses of study for 
those presently acting as chairmen. 


The university plans to hold sep- 
arate meetings with management 


and labour to discuss these propos- 
als. 


WAGE & SALARY 
ADMINISTRATION 


A seminar for executives who 
influence wage and salary struc- 
ture. Each participant should 
broaden his knowledge of the basic 
underlying principles of this 
critical subject. 

Dr. Jay Otis, Director of 
Psychological Services, Western 
Reserve University, leads this 
seminar. 


SEPTEMBER 8 - 12, 1958 


For details on either of these 
courses, write: Miss M. Rose, 
Secretary, Applied Psychology 
Centre, McGill University, 
Montreal 2. 





TWO McGILL COURSES 
NOT intended primarily for Personnel men. . . 


BUT, as a staff adviser on training and development 
you may conscientiously recommend them to your company. 


PERSONALITIES 

J. A. Belford, Director, Person- 
nel and Industrial Relations, Mas- 
sey-Ferguson Limited, announces 
the appointment of D. W. H. Den- 
ton as General Industrial Relations 
Manager and W. L. Sutherland as 
General Personnel Manager. Mr. 
Denton has been assistant to the 
director, and Mr. Sutherland was 
salary administrator. . . Collective 
Agreements Manager with the same 
company is J. J. Cowan, formerly 
Supervisor of Personnel, Brewers’ 
Warehousing Company Limited. . . 
Peter Stevens has left Bristol Aero- 
plane Company of Canada Limited 
to become industrial relations ad- 
viser to the Canadian Construction 
Association. . . appointment of W. E. 
McBride as manager, union rela- 
tions, for Canadian Westinghouse 
Company is announced by J. W. 
Henley, industrial relations mana- 
ger. 





HUMAN ENGINEERING 


An institute for Professional 
Engineers responsible for design- 
ing or approving the purchase of 
equipment of which optimum 
man-machine efficiency is 
required. 


This course is presented by the 
technical staff of Defence Research 
Board, under the general direction 
of Dr. R. B. Bromiley. Dr. 

A. Chapanis, Johns Hopkins 
University, will be a Special 
Lecturer. 


SEPTEMBER 8-19, 1958 
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SPATES, MARCUS AGREE 


In the spring issue of the Jour- 
nal, we published the comments of 
Dr. Lloyd Marcus, Personnel Direc- 
tor of Q-Tips, Inc., regarding Thom- 
as G. Spates’ suggestion that per- 
sonnel associations should organize 
a “voice of the personnel profes- 
sion.” Dr. Marcus felt that such a 
“voice” should be limited to per- 
sonnel issues only, excluding politi- 
cal, economic, and social contro- 
versies on which personnel men 
hold views as varied as those of the 
general public. We agreed. 

Mr. Spates acknowledged Dr. 
Marcus’ comments in the following 
note to the editor of the Bulletin 
of the New York Personnel Man- 
agement Association. 


> 


“It will be appreciated if you 
will convey to Dr. Lloyd Marcus 
an expression of my complete agree- 
ment with the observations of his 
which are published in your Decem- 
ber issue; and also my thanks to 
him for clarifying the objectives of 
my proposal for a federation of Per- 
sonnel and Industrial Relations As- 
sociations. With all good wishes. 
Sincerely, Tom Spates.” 


NIAGARA OFFICERS 


C. B. Slemon, Cyanamid of Can- 
ada Ltd., Niagara Falls, was elected 
president of the Niagara District 
Personnel Association. Also elected 
were Vice President R. L. Stevens, 
Packard Electric Co., St. Catharines; 
Treasurer R. Scott, Electro Metal- 
lurgical Co., Welland; Secretary 
D. F. Brown, Norton Company, 
Chippawa; directors, R. M. Dren- 
nan, Cyanamid of Canada Ltd., and 
E. R. Kalls, McKinnon Columbus 
Chain Co., St. Catharines; advisory 
council, J. P. Megannety, Empire 
Cotton Division, Wabasso Cotton 


SECRETARIES - STENOGRAPHERS - BOOKKEEPERS 


The Right Person To Fill 


| 

| | 
'THE VACANT DESK. 
| IN YOUR OFFICE 
| 


| SELECTION of the one person to fill | 
| the vacant desk in your office is a | 
tremendous undertaking any day, any | 


| week, any month of the year. 


OUR service, we believe, is the best | 
means of your securing the best person 
available in Toronto for your Company. | 


DADRIS CORRE 
IPEDRSONN EL. SERVICE 


Ste. 811, 372 Bay Street 
EM 6-7845-6 


FILE CLERKS - TYPISTS - ACCOUNT CLERKS, ETC. 


Co., Welland; C. D. Banwell, On- 
tario Paper Company, Thorold, and 
D. M. Donnelly, Welland Electric 
Steel Foundry, Welland. 


HAMILTON OFFICERS 
Harry S. Godwin, area person- 
nel supervisor of Bathurst Contain- 
ers Ltd., has been elected president 
of the Personnel Association of 
Hamilton. 


Also elected to the executive were 
Vice President J. W. Markle, Per- 
sonnel Manager, Aerovox Canada 
Ltd., and Secretary Treasurer Alex 
McEdwards, Personnel Manager, 
National Steel Car Corp. Ltd. 


Directors are F. A. Hoyle, super- 
intendent of industrial relations, 
The Steel Company of Canada Lim- 
ited; R. R. Lisson, manager of in- 
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dustrial relations, Ford Motor Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, Oakville; 
C. A. Robins, personnel manager, 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, and H. G. 
Bayliss, supervisor of personnel, 


American Can Company. 


ASSOCIATION CHANGES NAME 


Jean M. Caron, the Du Pont 
Company of Canada Ltd., and pres- 
ident of the Shawinigan Falls Per- 
sonnel Association reports that the 
annual meeting of the association 
decided to change the name to 
St. Maurice Valley Personnel As- 
sociation. The reason for the change 
was that the word Falls has been 
dropped from the name of their 
city, and they also have members 
from Grande “Mere and Trois-Rivi- 
eres. 

At the annual meeting also D. M. 
(Doug) Scott of Shawinigan Chem- 
icals was elected president. Other 
officers are Claude Dessureault of 
C.LL.; Roger Martin, Canadian 
Resins; Leo Nash, Shawinigan 
Chemicals; G. H. Tremblay, Alumi- 
num Company, and, of course, Jean 
as immediate past president. 


PERSONNEL STUDY GRANTS 


University studies on personnel 
problems are being supported by 
means of a number of grants from 
the Department of Labour, Assistant 
Deputy-Minister George V. Hay- 
thorne announces in a personal let- 
ter to the Journal. 


Grants under the department's 
University Research Program are for 
the following purposes; 


University of Alberta — An addi- 
tional grant has been approved for 


The Coffee 
is REAL 


It's the service that's INSTANT 
with the 


GRISWOLD 
FULLY AUTOMATIC VENDOR 


Freshly brewed coffee delivered 
daily—No plumbing connections 
necessary—just an electrical outlet 


FOR A TRULY FINE 
CUP OF COFFEE 


that tastes like coffee 
smells like Coffee 


Call Us Today 


Coffee Time 
LIMITED 


1564 Queen St. E. 
Toronto, Ont. 


HO 5-757! 


completion of a study undertaken 
last summer by F. R. Anton, of the 
university staff, on the supervised 
strike in Alberta and British Colum- 
bia. 

University of British Columbia— 
A study of arbitration in the settle- 
ment of disputes between teachers’ 
organizations and school boards in 
British Columbia by R. K. Davies, 
a graduate student; a study of la- 
bour arbitration in British Columbia 
by J. S. Dietrich, a law student. 


University of Ottawa — A study 
in labour-management relations in 
metal mining industries of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec by Jean Mehling, a 
member of the university staff. 


McGill University — A study on 
the effect of technical change on 
union-management relations, with 
reference to the dieselization of the 
Canadian railways, by T. D. Wil- 
liams, a graduate sintlont: 
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Some Observations 
on Psychology in Industry 


by J. W. Howard, Ph.D.* 


It is now a good many years since 
psychologists have undertaken to 
help industry in the selection of per- 
sonnel. The earlier efforts were di- 
rected most to the construction and 
use of short, general and special 
ability tests for screening relatively 
large numbers of people for the 
“lower echelon” jobs. Such tests 
were deemed successful when they 
kept out a fair proportion of the mis- 
fits. Not many tears were shed over 
the babies that went out with the 
bath water. With the tightening of 
the labour market such screening 
methods had to be used somewhat 
more carefully. Test scores were 
more and more incorporated with 
less “scientific? but more “busi- 
ness sense” information. Most per- 
sonnel officers who are now using 
some of these short test procedures 
do so to very good effect. They fit 
them into the selection process with 
a certain amount of perspective and 
a good deal of common sense. Un- 
fortunately, one occasionally comes 
across cases where numerical scores 
are still given undue weight. It has 
been forgotten, or never realized, 








*Dr. Howard is in private practice in 
Mont*eal as a consulting psychologist. He took 
h's Ph D. from Cornell University in 1936. He 
is a Fellow of the British Psychological Society 
and a Diplomate, American Board of Examiners 
in Pro‘ess’onal Psychology. He was in charge 
of Personnel Selection in the Canadian Army 
Overseas from 1941-44 and was on loan to the 
British War Office for work in Officers and 
Special Selection from 1944 to 1946. 


that the reliability of such scores is 
very low for the individual case, 
even when very high for large 
groups. A few are also fooling 
themselves with “temperament” and 
“personality” tests. 


New Approach 

When the psychologist was called 
in (or sold himself in) to help in 
the selection of individuals at “high- 
er’ levels a whole new approach was 
necessary. It was soon obvious that 
salesmen, specialists of many sorts, 
supervisors, administrators and exec- 
utives were more apt to be success- 
ful or unsuccessful because of what 
were thought of as personal qualities 
than because of general intelligence 
and special abilities. True, a certain 
minimum of the latter was needed, 
but after that the chief limiting fac- 
tors were in the “personality”. The 
new approach then was to measure 
the personality, or some aspects of 
it. Consequently, we now have avail- 
able dozens of time-saving, pencil- 
and-paper tests purporting to mea- 
sure a great variety of personal qual- 
ities and characteristics. No doubt 
many of the makers of these tests 
have had fun and plenty of statistical 
exercise in their construction, but 
whatever it may be that they can 
measure with large groups I can find 
little evidence of their measuring 
anything, in an individual, which can 
be used accurately to predict be- 
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havior. Many of the sales aptitude, 
supervisory ability and other types 
of sweeping assessment tests appear 
to have the same limitations. 


The use of these tests has several 
advantages. They do not take much 
time. Quite a number of them can 
be given in one day and to many 
people at once. They do not require 
a psychologist to administer them; 
the psychologist’s, or the company’s, 
stenographer can do it just as well. 
Some of them require no adminis- 
tration and can be done at home (if 
necessary, with the assistance of the 
wife and family). They yield easily 
computed numerical scores, sup- 
posedly measures of some specifity. 
Alone, or combined, these scores can 
be put into attractive graphical 
form. (What business man is not 
properly impressed by a graph, par- 
ticularly if it is in two or more 
colours? ) 


Another kind of personality test, 
which is normally not scored num- 
erically, is the so-called projective 
technique. Tests of this type should 
be classified in two groups. The first 
consists of rather time-consuming, in- 
dividually administered tests which 
can provide a good deal of informa- 
tion in the hands of experienced psy- 
chologists. They will be mentioned 
again later in this article. The 
second, and marginal type, consists 
mostly of using material written by 
the testee, such as application blank 
material, letter of application, etc., 
and reading into it many supposedly 
hidden and sub-conscious meanings. 
Some subscribers to this method can 
produce very lengthy and impressive 
findings from what looks like very 
little. It would appear that only the 
very insightful should attempt a 
procedure of this sort. Unfortunate- 
ly, such psychologists seem, most 
often, to live at a distance and thus 
it is hard to find out just how they 


do it. The practitioners of this tech- 
nique, as well as those who depend 
largely on pencil-and-paper, numeri- 
cally scored personality tests, often 
seem to be able to embellish their 
findings by the use of some of our 
best adjectives so as to form attrac- 
tive word pictures with which few 
can disagree. The pictures are true 
enough for the simple reason that 
they could fit most people. After all, 
while everyone is different from oth- 
ers in some ways, everyone is also 
similar to others, but in many more 
ways. Since these procedures are not 
very time consuming they have the 
added attractiveness of being cheap. 
In these days of financial carefulness 
this can be quite a point in selling 
them to businessmen who have al- 
ready been impressed by the mirac- 
ulous insight and statistical “proof” 
with which they often are said to be 
associated. 


"Mail Order" Business 


The psychologists who seem to de- 
pend solely on these techniques are 
frequently those who run a “mail 
order” business, usually from another 
city. Sometimes the test material is 
sent directly to the firm concerned 
who distributes it for self-administra- 
tion or appoints a member who over- 
sees the procedures. The more high- 
ly “ethical” mail order houses try to 
get local representatives with some 
semblance of a minimum of psych- 
ological training to administer the 
tests. This looks better, but it is a 
question whether it adds much really 
worthwhile. In some cases the local 
representative is furnished with a 
scheme for asking the testee certain 
types of questions. This is known 
as an interview. The inference is 
that this is not only very fruitful but 
indicates a respectable approach to 
the problem. Of course, the psych- 
ologist, if he is a psychologist, who 
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“interprets” the test results and 
writes the report never sees the 
man. Neither can he have more than 
the vaguest notions of the circum- 
stances in which it has been pro- 
posed that the man may work. The 
businessman who buys this kind of 
service apparently subscribes to the 
theory that “the devil you don’t 
know is better than the devil you 


do know”. 


The psychologist who works near- 
er home and goes in for these 
“quickie” tests in his procedures can, 
in addition, at least interview the 
man and learn something of the 
work situation. The contributions 
he can make are likely very largely 
dependent on these two factors. The 
tests develop into a form of window 
dressing in proportion to his insight 
into their limitations. When his in- 
sight has never developed much he 
may still refer to his “cook” books 
and interpret the test scores accord- 
ingly. Young psychologists are often 
particularly handicapped by their 
lack of training in, or knowledge of, 
other techniques which could be 
more useful. When they have been 
overly impressed in college by the 
supposed infallibility of the statis- 
tical approach to mass testing it 
sometimes takes them a while to get 
onto another track. Thanks to the 
prevailing academic outlook, psych- 
ology is the only science which de- 
votes a good deal of effort trying to 
measure things about which there is 
no general agreement or even evi- 
dence that some of them actually 
exist. The student of psychology is 
naturally bent by the prevailing 
wind. Not many universities give 
their budding psychologists much 
training which fits them to appraise 
normal people. 


By this time the reader will have 
inferred that I feel that the use of 
such material, and the general ap- 
proach which is implied with its use, 


leaves something to be desired. 
Quite so. However, it is not a case 
of a “voice crying in the wilder- 
ness”. There is plenty of support 
from various quarters, psychological 
and otherwise, but it has not been as 
publicity directed as it might have 
been. The man who has recently 
done most to debunk the approach 
I have been writing about is William 
H. Whyte, Jr., in his book “The Or- 
ganization Man”. Unfortunately, he 
merely suggests that there may be 
a better way of using psychology 
than that which he attacks. I shall 
now try briefly to outline such a 
different approach. I shall begin at 
the middle with the assessment re- 
port. 


Report Requirements 


A psychological report, oral or 
written, made for the purpose of 
helping management to decide on 
problems regarding the hiring, pro- 
motion or training of an individual 
should contain a fair amount of in- 
formation which, in meaningful 
ways, distinguishes him from others. 
Information which does not so dis- 
tinguish him is not pertinent. In- 
cluded also are inferences regarding 
likely behavior made on the basis of 
this information (in detail and in 
constellations ), plus the information 
which the psychologist has regarding 
the working situation, including the 
other people in it. The problems 
have to do with how to arrive at the 
pertinent information and the infer- 
ences regarding behavior. 


As for the information, there does 
not appear to be any short way of 
obtaining it in sufficient quantity. 
The interview is the likely place 
to begin. In industrial psychology 
the interview is still important but it 
has limitations. People in a fair to 
good state of mental health have 
great capacity to put their best foot 
forward. We all have had much 
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practice in this and we come to de- 
pend on it. One interview which 
breaks too far through this is not 
likely to give more than a distorted 
picture and may be unduly disturb- 
ing to the individual. In an indus- 
trial set-up the individual does not 
look on the appraisal interview as a 
golden opportunity to get his person- 
al problems solved. There is no rea- 
son why he should. While it is true 
that by frequent interviewing over 
a fairly lengthy period one can ob- 
tain a reliable picture of a man, this 
is neither feasible nor advisable as 
an appraisal technique. The psych- 
ologist must respect confidences. It 
is well not to have these pile up, 
which they are almost bound to do 
by repeated lengthy interviews. Pro- 
cedures applicable to a clinical situa- 
tion cannot be taken over, in total, 
for industrial appraisal. Neverthe- 
less, the skillful interviewer can get 
a good deal of non-confidential in- 
formation in one or two interviews 
which can then be made more mean- 
ingful when viewed in the light of 
information from other techniques. 


The second source of pertinent in- 
formation is obtained from individ- 
ually administered intelligence and 
special ability tests. While these 
yield scores, which may be of value 
when not taken too literally, they 
give much more in other ways. It is 
often enlightening to know the man- 
ners of attack made on different 
kinds of problems, the persistence 
with which difficulties are handled, 
the reasons for failing certain items, 
etc. etc. Needless to say the psych- 
ologist has to give these tests him- 
self or he will miss nearly all the 
leads which they can furnish. 


The above two sources will hardly 
ever give sufficient on which to base 
a well balanced case about an in- 


dividual. Material and ideas from 
both will need to be expanded, 
modified and supplemented. At the 


present time there does not seem to 
be any other way to do this than 
through the use of projective tests. 
Unfortunately these require a great 
deal of experience to interpret them 
adequately. However, they seem to 
be well worth the years of effort 
necessary to become expert in their 
use. Of course, I am speaking of 
the more reputable of these tech- 
niques, not the simple varieties men- 
tioned in a paragraph above. Since 
some of them tap different things it 
may be, and usually is, advisable to 
use more than one of them. 


The pertinent information which 
is sorted out of all this is primarily 
that which sets the individual apart 
from others, not that which shows 
wherein he is similar, or conforms, 
to the supposed characteristics of a 
group. I call this the method of 
“Individual Significant Variations”. 


Time Needed 


These three sources of informa- 
tion require a good deal of time, not 
only to go through the procedures 
but to interpret and sort out the 
findings. An average of about two 
days of the psychologist’s time is re- 
quired to do a complete and careful 
job on one individual. 


The inferences regarding expected 
behavior are made more quickly. 
Many of them bob up during the 
process of arriving at and sorting out 
the pertinent information. However, 
many of them can only be made by a 
careful assessment of the interview 
and test findings in the light of all 
the knowledge possessed about the 
work situation. As in the use of the 
techniques for gathering pertinent 
information so in the assessing of it 
and the making of inferences the 
psychologist has to depend upon his 
own experience and ability. The 
onus is very definitely on him. He 
cannot “pass the buck” to some 
meaningless test score. 
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At this point may I digress slightly 
to say that this kind of assessment of 
a man is not used to check off a list 
of supposedly necessary attributes. It 
should have nothing to do with 
those schemes which announce “It 
has been discovered that a success- 
ful salesman has these x qualities”, 
“Good exccutives have the following 
y characteristics”. These may be ex- 
cellent sales gimmicks but they hard- 
ly add up to much as a means to 
differentiate one person from an- 
other. 


The less the psychologist knows 
about the job, the company and its 
policies and its ways of working and 
the personal characteristics of the 
man’s superiors and co-workers, the 
less likely is he able to infer a fair 
breadth of features about the man’s 
behavior in the proposed work activ- 
ities. Of course, he may be able, 
knowing little of the company, to 
say that the man possesses charac- 
teristics which should help him, or 
hinder him, in most situations. He 
may in some cases be able to say 
that the man has characteristics 
which will likely make it impossible 
for him to do satisfactory work at all, 
irrespective of whom he might be 
working with or under. This would 
apply to only a very small propor- 
tion of persons appraised. Since 
there are very few perfect people it 
would seem appropriate to try to use 
a selection system which would point 
ways in which the individual’s assets 
could be not only spotted, but used, 
and his liabilities side-tracked, or 


even in some cases turned to assets. 
Moreover, it happens frequently that 
an individual varies considerably in 
the ways in which his assets and 
liabilities appear depending upon 
the characteristics of his boss and 
co-workers. Consequently, both for 
making the best appraisals and 
for making the best subsequent use 
of the human beings appraised the 
psychologist must work closely with 
the company and do follow-up work 
to assist in the developmental prog- 
ress that is frequently possible. To 
do this effectively he needs to work 
from the top down. The reverse will 
seldom be satisfactory. 


This briefly stated method, and 
the general approach to its use, may 
let you see how the psychologist can 
be of maximum use in helping to 
alleviate stresses and strains and to 
make the best use of people avail- 
able. It is a method which carries 
within itself many improvement 
and correction features. The psych- 
ologist can find where and why he 
has made errors. People come to look 
on him as a helpful rather than a 
threatening figure. He can make his 
contributions without being thought 
of as an oracle with magic methods 
to back up his judgments. No longer 
can a human problem be disposed of 
by the phrase “We gave him a test 
and.... The old book title “Pigs 
is Pigs” suggested something humor- 
ous. A modern counterpart “Tests 
is Tests” would not quite make the 
grade. 
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The Correct Place of Personnel Activities 
in Business Organization 


by Lyndall F, Urwick, O.B.E., M.C., M.A.* 


It is now more than a quarter of 
a century since J. D. Mooney, at 
that time President of the General 
Motors Export Corporation, and the 
late Alan C. Reiley wrote:— 


“In our day the study of man, 
formerly the exercise of the poet, 
the philosopher or the sociologist, 
has broadened out in scope, in aim 
and purpose. Man-study, and its 
corollary, man-building, has become 
the leading necessity of modern in- 
dustrial life. It matters not how 
great and successful a modern busi- 
ness may be, how vast its assets, how 
unquestioned the value of its public 
services and the sum of its goodwill, 
the final measure of its strength may 
be stated in the simplest terms, the 
collective strength of the individuals 
who are responsible for its destinies. 
This applies not to the high execu- 
tives only but to all employees, for 
each one, be his task relatively great 
or little, is charged with his own 
measure of responsibility for the final 
result.” 


Long-Lived Message 


Since those words were written, 
acres of paper have been covered 
with the same message. It reverb- 


*Lt.-Col, Urwick is one of the world’s fore- 
most thinkers and writers on Organization and 
Management. He has been a leading figure in 
British and International management circles 
for the past 25 years, and is well known as a 
management consultant in Canada and the 
United States, where he has lectured in several 
universities. This article was prepared from 
an address he delivered last April at the 16th 
Annual PAT conference in Toronto. 


erates through the perorations of 
presidents. It is the theme song of 
personnel managers, sociologists and 
psychologists. It is the signature 
tune of politicians of all parties. 


It is a true message. We all know 
it. Managing is getting things done 
through people. Unless people are 
with us the things don’t get done. 
The first syllable of management is 
man. It is a very old message. Na- 
poleon understood it. “In war, moral 
considerations make up three-quar- 
ters of the game: the relative bal- 
ance of man-power accounts only for 
the remaining quarter.”? In other 
words, the minds and hearts of 
people are three parts of every prob- 
lem: the things are only the odd 
quarter. 

All good generals know it: 

“When you study military history 
don’t read outlines on strategy or the 
principles of war. Read biographies, 
memoirs, historical novels . . . Get at 
the flesh and blood of it, not the 
skeleton. To learn that Napoleon 
won the campaign of 1796 by man- 
ceuvre on interior lines.or some such 
phase is of little value. If you can 


1. J. D. Mooney and Alan C. Reiley, 
Onward Industry, New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1931, p. 521. 

2. “A la guerre, les trois quarts sont 
des affaires morales, la balance des forces 
recelles n’est que pour un autre quart”. 
Correspondence de Napoleon Ier. xvii. no. 
14276 (Observations sur les affaires d’Es- 
pague, Saint Cloud, 27 aout, 1808). 
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discover how a young unknown man 
inspired a ragged, mutinous ‘half- 
starved army and made it fight, how 
he gave it the energy and momen- 
tum to fight as it did, how he dom- 
inated and controlled generals older 
and more experienced than himself, 
then you will have learned some- 
thing. Napoleon did not gain the 
position he did so much by a study 
of rules and strategy as by a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature in 
war.”® 


Incidentally, if any of you feel 
that I am talking about war and not 
about business, may I remind you 
that the greatest theorist of war that 
the world has yet known thought 
that they were closely parallel: 


“War belongs not to the province 
of arts and sciences, but to the prov- 
ince of social life. It is a conflict of 
interests which is settled by blood- 
shed, and only in that it is different 
from others. It would be better, in- 
stead of comparing it with any art, 
to liken it to business competition, 
which is also a complex of human 
interests and activities.” 


Not only do we know that the 
message is true. Business has, in the 
last couple of decades, invested lit- 
erally millions of dollars in efforts to 
do something about it—in selection 
tests and vestibule schools, in train- 
ing and house organs and medical 
work, in canteens and playing fields 
and housing, in joint consultation 
and industrial relations. Every mod- 
ern corporation has its vice-president 
of personnel, its executive develop- 
ment officer, its clinic, its psychiat- 
rist, its pension scheme and so on 
and so forth. It may even go in for 
“Economic Education”. 


Unmoved Work-Force 
Yet despite these, in most cases, 
perfectly sincere efforts, the work- 
force, to the irritation and frustration 
of management, remain obstinately 


unmoved. Joe Doakes views the 
house organ, posted to his home ad- 
dress, with a jaundiced eye, particu- 
larly if in response to the advice of 
some publicity consultant it has been 
printed on shiny paper and thus 
made unattractive for uses other 
than as reading matter. When he is 
on day-shift and the loud-speaker 
checks his train of thought with 
“Good-morning, fellows: this is your 
president speaking to you” he is very 
apt, at least metaphorically, to spit. 
His usual comment, vulgar in the 
vernacular, may be rendered more 
elegantly as “droppings of a male 
cow”! 


If communication is, as we are all 
told to-day, the open sesame, the 
very key to good management, it is 
painfully obvious that we, as man- 
agers, are failing conspicuously to 
communicate our excellent intentions 
to those who work with us. Like 
the young lover in the old popular 
song we are left chanting dolefully— 
“And when I tell them how beautiful 
you are, they'll never believe me, 
they'll never believe me.” 


Nor is this the end of the sad 
story. Management itself has its 
doubts. Far the best book on man- 
aging to come out of the United 
States in the last decade, my friend 
Peter Drucker’s The Practice of 
Management,’ contains a chapter 
headed “Is Personnel Management 
bankrupt?” And the answer he gives 
to his own question is “No, it is not 
bankrupt. Its liabilities do not ex- 
ceed its assets. But it is certainly 
insolvent, certainly unable to honor, 


3. Field Marshal Lord Wavell, Generals 
and Generalship, Penguin Books, 1941, pp. 
45 & 46. 

4. General Carl von Clausewitz, On 
War, trans. by Col. J. J. Graham, Lon- 
don, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubiner & Co., 
1940, V.i., p. 121. 

5. Peter F. Drucker, The Practice of 
Management, New York, Harper & Bros., 
1954, pp. 273-288. 
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with the ready cash of performance, 
the promises of managing worker 
and work it so liberally makes.”® 

Why are we thus failing to carry 
conviction? Why are we thus ob- 
sessed with doubts? 


Firstly, because of a fault in think- 
ing. Because, unquestionably, the 
purpose of every business is an eco- 
nomic purpose—in Drucker’s words 
“to create a customer’’—we still see 
man in business as “economic man”. 
But “economic man” is an abstrac- 
tion. No one of us has ever met an 
“economic man”. “Economic man”, 
for instance, is always supposed to 
pursue his own best interests. There- 
fore we conclude that money, per- 
sonal gain, is the most powerful mo- 
tive we can bring to bear on him. 

Quite simply, it isn’t. For ninety- 
nine people out of every hundred so- 
cial approval is a stronger incentive 
than any personal gain and social 
disapproval a stronger dis-incentive 
than financial loss. Of the remain- 


ing one percent, the majority are in 
prison. 


For the same reason we tend to 
see the majority of those we employ 
as individuals, not as a social group. 
We are myopic about their social 
reactions. 


Effect on Morale 


The thing above all others which 
makes any social group tick is mor- 
ale. Personally, I believe that the suc- 
cess or failure of any personnel policy 
should be judged almost solely by 
its effect on the morale of the group. 
But most businessmen, if you men- 
tion the word morale to them, have 
only the vaguest idea of what you 
are talking about. To be sure mor- 
ale is an intangible quality. It has 
been defined as “moral condition, es- 
pecially as regards discipline and 
confidence”.6 I know of no com- 
puter which can calculate whether a 


group has it or not. And the efforts 
of enthusiastic young sociologists to 
design statistical techniques for 
measuring it usually strike me as 
comic. 


But any officer of experience can 
tell you within an hour whether a 
military unit has it or not. And he 
knows that a unit with a high morale 
will fight to the last man and his last 
cartridge. While the unit whose 
morale is poor will run like rabbits 
from their own shadows. 


Morale is not a function of doing 
things for people materially, except 
in so far as the care of the leader 
for the welfare of his men is evi- 
dence, the only evidence worth hav- 
ing which is example, that he is con- 
cerned for them as people. Morale 
is primarily a function of the effec- 
tiveness with which people are stim- 
ulated to do something together. It 
is not canteens or clinics; it is not in- 
dustrial slumming. It is a lifting and 
hardening of the spirit, not a cod- 
dling of the flesh. It is the farewell 
of the Spartan mothers as their boys 
marched away — “Come back to me, 
my darling, but with your shield or 
on it’. It is Churchill's grim inaug- 
ural to Britain in 1940, as France 
staggered into defeat and despair . . . 
“I have nothing to offer you but 
blood, toil, tears and sweat”. It is 
the appeal from honesty of purpose 
to honour in its execution, not cau- 
tious palm-greasing with half of one 
per cent on the budget wrung from 
an unwilling controller. It is a chal- 
lenge, not a poultice. 


As far as morale can be related to 
identifiable factors, it depends on 
every member of the group having 
three things:— 

i. Belief in what the group is try- 


6. Ibid. p. 287. 
7. Ibid. p. 37. 


8. Concise Oxford Dictionary, Oxford, 
The Clarendon Press, 1929, p. 37. 
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ing to do, in the importance of its 
purpose to the society of which the 
group is a part. 


ii. Confidence in those who are 
in authority in the group, in their 
fidelity to that purpose and to each 
other, and hence willing subordina- 
tion to the discipline essential for 
combined action. 


iii. Dignity founded on recogni- 
tion of the contribution of the indi- 
vidual’s task to the group effort and 
consciousness of trained skill in its 
performance. 


I have suggested, following Na- 
poleon, that three-quarters of the 
problem of getting anything done is 
a matter of people and that the test 
of success of any personnel policy is 
the morale of the group. Morale de- 
pends on belief in purpose, confi- 
dence in leadership and individual 
dignity founded on job satisfaction. 
Belief, Confidence, Dignity— B.C.D., 
where is AP A stands for Authority, 
the authority of the chief, the leader. 
And, if there is anything in Napo- 
leon’s argument, the leader should 
devote three-quarters of his time to 
people and one-quarter to things. 


Of course, he does nothing of the 
kind. All across American business, 
and other countries are tending to 
follow this example, personnel activi- 
ties tend to be divorced more and 
more from the main body of leader- 
ship, the functions of the chief execu- 
tive and of his principal line subordi- 
nates, and to be entrusted to a 
special staff functionary, called the 
Vice-President (Personnel). Some- 
times they are not even accorded 
second-line status. 


My suggestion is that this form of 
organization: — 


a. Is bound to lead to the conse- 
quences indicated by Drucker. 

b. Is in part the result of pure 
misunderstanding due to ignorance 
of military practice and terminology. 


c. Is in another part the “grow- 
ing pains” incidental to the replace- 
ment of economics as the sole body 
of knowledge underlying business 
practice by the more comprehensive 
discipline which we call manage- 
ment. 

d. Can be changed and must be 
changed: for on such a change de- 
pends the survival of the free 
peoples, no less. 


Let us examine these points. 


Drucker discusses Personnel Ad- 
ministration and Human Relations 
separately. But the bases of his 
comment are simple: 

i. They see the task to be done as 
something one “tacks onto a busi- 
ness”.° 

ii. In both fields there has been 
intellectual aridity, little new insight 
of significance, over the last 20 years. 

iii. Personnel men are worried to 
prove that they are making a contri- 
bution to business: they complain 
that they lack status. 

iv. The duties included in the 
function are neither linked together 
in the work process nor do they call 
for identical or associated skills. 

v. They tend to assume that 
people do not want to work. They 
therefore concentrate: their attention 
on matters outside the work process. 
That means “either that personnel 
administration has to usurp the func- 
tions of the operating manager” or 
be confined “to the handling of in- 
cidental chores”.'" 

vi. They are therefore largely 
limited to “fire fighting’. But 
“worker and work simply cannot be 
managed if trouble is the focus.”!° 

vii. They are inclined to rely on 
spontaneous motivation — remove 
fear and all will be well. Positive 
motivations must have their centre 
in work and job.”™ 


9. Drucker, Op. Cit. p. 274. 
10. Ibid. p. 277. 
11. Ibid. p. 278. 
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viii. “There is ‘a strong manipula- 
tive tendency in their concepts” .. . 
“selling people”. This denies by im- 
plication that there is anything in the 
attitude of management that needs 
adjustment. 

ix. They have accepted the fal- 
lacy that “because we must analyze 
work into its constituent motions we 
must also organize it as a series of 
individual motions, each if possible 
carried out by an individual work- 
er.”!* This is misunderstanding the 
properties of the human machine. It 
does individual motions poorly: 
what it is good at is integration. 

x. They have accepted the di- 
vorce of planning from doing in the 
job. This stifles the worker's ability 
to accept change. But change is in- 
evitable. One of the consequences 


of the new technology is that many 
workers will have to do more plan- 
ning than many managers are cap- 
able of today. 


Put briefly, these points add up to 


just this. The core of morale in any 
group is job satisfaction, which is de- 
pendant on the actual make-up of 
the job itself, its challenge to the 
worker, and on the character of his 
immediate supervision. Because it 
is through immediate supervision 
that he gains confidence in authority, 
accepts discipline and sees the pur- 
pose of the enterprise. But person- 
nel activities, because by organiza- 
tional definition they are ancillary 
specialization, have no direct con- 
nection with or influence over these 
things. Indirectly they can only af- 
fect them through the training of 
supervisors. It is therefore scarcely 
surprising that both personnel offi- 
cers themselves and the line tend to 
see those activities as something one 
“tacks onto a business”. 


In the same year that Mooney 
published the paragraph quoted at 
the beginning of this paper his as- 
sistant as president of the General 


Motors Export Corporation, Edgar 
W. Smith, contributed to the Hand- 
book of Business Administration an 
article on “Organization and Operat- 
ing Principles’** This was a de- 
scription of the then current organi- 
zation of the Corporation which, he 
declared, was based on the staff-and- 
line principle. 


This is of considerable interest. It 
remains, even to-day, one of the 
most sophisticated accounts of what 
is meant by “staff-and-line” in the 
American literature of business or- 
ganization. But, despite his master’s 
fervent affirmation about man-man- 
agement and man-building, the or- 
ganization charts shown in Smith’s 
article contain no reference to a sep- 
arate personnel function. They do, 
however, show “Assistants to”, or an 
“Assistant to”, the chief executives 
at all levels, from president, through 
general manager to regional direc- 
tors and managing directors of sub- 
sidiary companies. And Smith refers 
to these officers correctly as “general 
staff officers”. 


I think that the inference to be 
drawn is clear. Mooney was not 
omitting leadership of and care for 
personnel from the functions essen- 
tial to good management. Far from 
it. He merely thought it so import- 
ant as to be one of the major duties 
of top management at all levels and 
one which any chief who knows his 
business would wish to discharge di- 
rectly and personally. If I am cor- 
rect in this view, I concur with it. 


Semantic Misunderstanding 


The misunderstanding which has 
developed on this point can be 
traced in great part to semantics. 
As Smith observes “the terms ‘line’ 


12. Ibid. p. 282. 

13. Handbook of Business Administra- 
tion, American Management Association, 
New York, McGraw Hill Book Co., 1931, 
pp. 1474-88. 
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and ‘staff themselves have been bor- 
rowed . . . directly from military par- 
lance”. But, as so often happens, 
business has borrowed the words 
without being at too great pains to 
find out precisely what realities the 
words represent. 


In the best of circumstances, to 
introduce “staff” concepts into an or- 
ganization previously accustomed 
only to a direct “line” relationship 
between superiors and subordinates 
is an extremely delicate operation. It 
calls for careful selection and train- 
ing of the staff officers, great tact and 
restraint on their part in refraining 
from using their position to aggran- 
dize themselves and, in the line, a 
high standard of discipline and a 
general absence of that competitive 
self-assertion usually described as 
“empire-building”. In American 


business as a whole in the earlier 
decades of this century none of these 
conditions was present. 


Thus, to a complete misunder- 
standing of what the word ‘staff’ 
meant in military organization was 
added a set of circumstances wholly 
unfavorable to experimenting with 
the reality. But, nevertheless, ex- 
periments were made. And to the 
previous misunderstanding has been 
added a deadweight of bitter experi- 
ence which has caused many pro- 
gressive corporations to maintain 
that some forms of staff organiza- 
tion are not suitable for business."® 


14. Ibid. p. 1475. 


15. Cf. “A significant feature of this 
organization is that it has no place for as- 
sistants, “assistants to”, or “administrative 
assistants”. It is our firm belief that such 
titles or positions create confusion as to 
responsibility, authority and accountability 
and tend to retard the growth of men and 
of the Company.” Ralph J. Cordiner, 
President, General Electric Co., New 
Frontiers for Professional Managers, New 
York, McGraw Hill, 1956, pp. 69, 70. The 
writer has the deepest respect both for 
Ralph Cordiner and the pioneer work in 


The semantic confusion was due to 
the fact that in modern armies there 
are three kinds of staff:— 


i. Personal staff, who assist com- 
manders personally. 


ii. General staff, who assist com- 
manders to carry out the command- 
ers’ functions. 


iii. Special staff, the heads of dif- 
ferent kinds of troops and of ad- 
ministrative services which, mostly, 
call for a fairly high degree of pro- 
fessional specialization and who also 
act as advisers to the commander in 
their special function.’® 


The authority exercised by these 
three kinds of staff and their rela- 
tions to the commander and to his 
subordinates are different. They 
call for different types of training. 
The general staff officer is not a 
specialist. He is a “line” officer 
specially selected and trained for 
general staff duties. For the time 
being he may be assigned to one of 
the groups of duties into which gen- 
eral staff work is divided — opera- 
tions, training, intelligence, person- 
nel, or logistics. But it is clearly un- 
derstood that these functions are the 
business of his commander. In so 
far as he has any authority in con- 
nection with them it is purely as an 
extension of his commander’s per- 
sonality and all orders issued are on 
his commander’s responsibility. On 
the other hand, his principal duties 


management being done by the General 
Electric Co. He believes, however, that 
the view expressed in these sentences is 
the result of unhappy experience in the 
past with positions bearing these titles, 
because they were incorrectly set up and 
filled and not properly controlled, with the 
results enumerated. 

16. The semantic confusion is further 
confounded by the fact that in the British 
Army the specialized corps are not de- 
scribed as “staff’. They are known as 
Technical Troops and Administrative Ser- 
vices and Departments. Officers carrying 
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are clearly not advisory; they are as- 
sistant to execution. 

The special staff officer on the 
other hand has the authority of his 
function. He may not issue orders 
to troops not under his direct com- 
mand. Such orders, if he wishes to 
issue them, must be collated and 
transmitted through the:general staff. 
Thus the work of various kinds of 
specialists is co-ordinated and the 
“line” protected from the pressures 
of ill-balanced specialist enthusiasm. 
The channels of communication are 
kept tidy. In essence he is an ad- 
viser to the commander on his 
special function. 

American writers about business 
organization have, as a whole, failed 
to draw any clear distinction be- 
tween these different types of staff 
service. Definitions of “staff” au- 
thority and relationships betray a 
fantastic confusion between special 
and general staff duties and relation- 
ships, even down to the present 
day.** Nor does it appear to have 


occurred to anyone that many of the 
difficulties encountered in practice in 
applying the “staff” concept in busi- 
ness organization, and particularly in 


out duties described in the American 
Army as General Staff duties are known 
simply as Staff. The term General Staff 
is reserved for a special branch of such 
duties concerned with Operations, Train- 
ing and Intelligence. But, while the 
nomenclature differs, the principles and 
relationships are virtually identical. Since 
the bulk of the writing about business or- 
ganization comes from the U.S.A., Amer- 
ican terminology has been used in the 
text. 

17. Cf. L. Urwick, “Organization as a 
Technical Problem” in Papers on the 
Science of Administration, ed. Luther 
Gulick and L. Urwick, New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1937, pp. 57 et seq. 
An analysis of conflicting definitions is 
given. Also A. E. Benn, The Manage- 
ment Dictionary, New York, Exposition 
Press, 1952, pp. 313-14 a "Officer, The 
technical specialist who conducts research 
and advises or acts as consultant, who 
issues no orders to line organizational 
units.” In all armies one of the principal 


the use of “assistants to” high execu- 
tives'*, may be traced to the con- 
fused thinking which has resulted. 


In the case of personnel activities 
the consequences have been disast- 
rous. This vital function which, in 
all modern armies, is regarded as an 
inalienable responsibility of the 
“line” commander at all levels'®, fun- 
damental to his responsibility for op- 
erations, has been denigrated into a 
specialized and quasi-professional 
service, often carefully insulated 
from the “line” and, human nature 
being human nature, therefore open 
to the constant charge that it is con- 
tributing nothing to the real pur- 
pose of the business. 


Novel Concept 


Part of this difficulty is, of course, 
due to the fact that the whole idea 
that a business manager should con- 
cern himself with his employees, 
beyond offering them a job for the 
time being at a salary or wage which 
they accept, is comparatively novel. 
That managing is getting things 
done through people and that, with- 
out the willing support of the people 


duties of a general staff officer is to draft 
and issue orders of all kinds. 


18. Cf. Ernest Dale, Planning and De- 
veloping the Company Organization 
Structure, New York, American Manage- 
ment Association, Research Report No. 
20, 1952, p. 65. “The opposition to the 
‘assistant to’ centres especially on the ob- 
jection that the assistant too often becomes 
the executive's interpreter, confidant, com- 
ree. errand boy, paper despatcher, in- 

rmal contact man, spy, whipping boy, or 
assumes the role of the “grey eminence 
behind the throne’ . . . . The issue be- 
tween the proponents and opponents of 
the ‘assistant to’ is sharply drawn.” The 
first six activities on this list are “personal 
staff” functions; the last three imply that 
the executive should be changed in any 
form of organization. 


19. Cf. “the first duty of an officer is to 
care for, that is to know, his men.” — 
Official training manual issue by the British 
War Office during World War 2. 
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it employs, no business can long 
continue to fulfil its economic pur- 
pose, is a concept which has only 
won a firm foothold in business 
thinking in the last 30 years. That 
a business should concern itself with 
the sentiments and attitudes of its 
employees as a social group, apart 
from and in addition to coming to 
terms with each individual, is an 
even more recent development of 
thinking. 


All new ideas have to meet stub- 
born opposition. And for busy chief 
executives the task of first breaking 
the crust of habitual thinking among 
their subordinate managers and su- 
pervisors did necessitate the use of 
skilled people who specialized in 
personnel management. Attempts 
by such individuals, sometimes ill- 
advised, to compel rather than to 
persuade, did produce some very 
sharp reactions from “line” manag- 
ers. After all they had looked af- 
ter their subordinates with reason- 
ably satisfactory results for many 
decades. Why did they suddenly 
need some starry-eyed Ph.D., who 
business-wise was still metaphorical- 
ly in a nappy, to show them how to 
do their job??° 


Some employers were over-en- 
thusiastic and drove their new per- 
sonnel men with demands for “quick 
results”, often without introducing 
them to their “line” colleagues or 
taking the most elementary precau- 
tions to see that the “new policy” 
was understood and accepted before 
they started to enforce it. And their 
managers and foremen allowed them 
to see perfectly clearly “where they 
got off”. 

They then hastened to assure their 
colleagues that the duties of the per- 
sonnel man were “purely advisory’, 
that he did not have any authority 
whatever to interfere with “the line”. 
Their own initial ardour somewhat 
cooled by the realization that their 


excellent intentions were not imme- 
diately acceptable to irreplaceable 
collaborators, they turned eagerly to 
some new focus of interest. 


The personnel man made the best 
he could of his reduced circum- 
stances. He either contented himself 
with such specialized and secondary 
chores as the “line” managers were 
ready to leave to him or betook him- 
self elsewhere. 


That little cautionary tale has been 
repeated hundreds and hundreds of 
times up and down British business 
in the past 30 years. I do not im- 
agine that the situation in Canada is 
very different. There are two cen- 
turies of experience of laissez faire 
individualist economics behind the 
thinking of the workers and of most 
employers and managers. Their ef- 
fects cannot be dissipated and a real 
concern for morale inculcated in any 
substantial undertaking by a burst 
of passing interest. My own esti- 
mate is that it takes 10 to 15 years 
of patient, persistent, prudent effort 
to get any worthwhile results which 
are really reflected in the attitude 
of the rank and file. : 


Start at the Top 


I do not believe that such a con- 
tinuous “drive” can be “sparked” and 


20. For a historic example of the dif- 
ficulties of specializing a function pre- 
viously performed by the “line”, cf. the first 
efforts of Florence Nightingale to specialize 
the function of nursing and to entrust it to 
trained women. The officers of the Army 
Medical Corps who had previously relied 
for such nursing as was done to untrained 
orderlies under their command were deep- 
ly incensed. “The things they wrote and 
said about Miss Nightingale and her de- 
voted band of ladies were unprintable. The 
suggestion that they were in fact, if not in 
intention, a kind of touring brothel was 
freely ventilated. V. Cecil Woodham 
Smith, Florence Nightingale, London, 
Constable, 1950 and ‘Lytton Strachey, 
“Florence Nightingale” in Eminent Vic- 
torians. 
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maintained by treating the question 
organizationally as a specialized and 
ancillary function, one among half- 
a-dozen or more of such functions. 
It must be treated as one of the two 
primary responsibilities of manage- 
ments at every level, a sine qua non 
if operating results are to accrue. 
In short, since managing is “getting 
things done through people’, every- 
one engaged in managing must be 
brought to realize that only by lead- 
ing people can he hope to get any- 
thing done. And, since chief execu- 
tives can lead only by example”’, the 
process must start at the top. 


I am sure I shall be told that this 
philosophy runs counter to all cur- 
rent experience of business organiza- 
tion in the majority of American cor- 
porations”’, that it is therefore theor- 
etical and unproven and that I don’t 
know what I am talking about. 


My answer to that is threefold:— 
i. The suggestion I have made 


21. Cf. “The leader must be everything 
that he desires his subordinates to become. 
Men think as their leaders think, and men 
know unerringly how their leaders think.” 
General Charles P. Summerall, formerly 
Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, quoted Mooney 
& Reiley, Op. Cit. pp. 33, 34. 


22. It is an irony of business history 
that the one method proposed by Fred- 
erick Winslow Taylor in dealing with shop 
management which has won little support 
was his idea of functional foremanship. 
Under this scheme eight different foremen 
dealt with each worker for different sub- 
jects. Under Taylor’s own superintend- 
ence in smallish shops it appears to have 
worked well. Since he had a Deputy 
Superintendent in charge of the Planning 
Department in which four of the function- 
al foremen were situated and he himself 
was reasonably close to the shop floor, ar- 
rangements for co-ordination were ade- 
quate. There is some evidence that it 
worked less well when applied to a 
larger environment, e.g. at the Bethlehem 
Steel Works. He supported his arguments 
for this arrangement by a bitter criticism 
of what he called the “military” form of 


corresponds with the practice of 
armies whose experience of large- 
scale organization is many centuries 
older than that of business. To be 
sure, chief executives in business 
have already too much to do. But 
that is because they are concerning 
themselves with the wrong things. 


They can unload much of their 
excessive burden by the proper use 
of general staff officers.2* Then they 
can start putting first things first. 


ii. I have seen the principle I am 
advocating applied most success- 
fully in business—at Rowntree and 
Co., Ltd., York, England between 
1924 and 1928. The company, em- 
ploying about 8000 people, was man- 
aged directly by a board of seven 
full-time directors. The chairman of 
the board, the late Benjamin See- 
bolm Rowntree, who was responsible 
for securing coordination, did not 
even describe himself as chief execu- 
tive. But the three functions which 
he controlled executively were:— 


organization, though it was clear from his 
description that he had the haziest of con- 
ceptions as to how military organization 
does, in fact, work. 

His argument for “functionalism” ap- 
pears, however, to have been adopted al- 
most unanimously by American business, 
but to have been applied to the top or- 
ganization of large corporations. Here, of 
course, it has created the most acute 
problems of co-ordination and has tended 
to weaken “line” management. It is some- 
how more “democratic” than would be a 
simpler pattern of executive control. But 
the idea that to permit high executives to 
spend endless hours sitting on committees 
arguing the minutiae of administration is 
“democratic”, while a more precise and 
tidy system is not, appears to the writer an 
illusion. A committee, being a corpora- 
tion “without a soul to be damned or a 
body to be kicked”, is almost invariably 
less responsible and responsive in dealing 
with people than is an individual. 


23. Vide L. Urwick, The Load on Top 
Management — can it be reduced?, Lon- 
don, Urwick, Orr & Partners Ltd., 1954, 
50 pp.. 2 charts, 2/-. 
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(a) Long-period of operations 
(“Economic Forecasting” ). 


(b) Labour management (confin- 
ed to factory labour, trade union ne- 
gotiations and personnel services ). 

(c) Organization, including pub- 
lication, the office management job 
and personnel management of execu- 
tive, technical and clerical staffs.** 


The same principle is applied in 
Urwick, Orr & Partners Ltd. Per- 
sonnel matters are the responsibility 
of the managing partner, who has an 
assistant, and of the area managers. 
An experiment in functionalizing 
personnel matters was a failure, 
though the individual concerned 
has since performed brilliantly in 
another capacity. 

iii. In 1937 the President's Com- 
mittee on Administrative Manage- 
ment advised the late F. D. Roose- 
velt on the machinery of government 
of the United States. Among their 
major recommendations was. that, 
apart from the duties assigned to the 
different cabinet offices, “The Presi- 
dent must be given direct control 
over and charged with responsibility 
for the great managerial functions of 
the Government which affect all the 
administrative departments. These 
functions are personnel management, 
fiscal and organizational manage- 
ment and planning management. 
Within these three groups may be 
included all of the essential elements 
of business management.”?* 


Urgent and Critical 


Finally, this is not a matter about 
which we can afford to argue indefi- 
nitely. It is urgent and critical. Per- 
sonally I am convinced that unless 
the free societies, the industrialized 
free societies, can take some fairly 
immediate and vigorous steps to 
clean up the perpetual guerrilla war- 
fare between employers and em- 
ployed which is our present climate 
of operation, they are doomed. We 


cannot afford to face the challenge 
of Communism, and it is a challenge, 
with the rank-and-file of our indust- 
rial armies forever in a condition of 
incipient mutiny or “working to 
rule”. The only answer to enthusi- 
asm is enthusiasm. 


I believe such a failure on the 
part of the democracies would be a 
great and unparalleled disaster for 
mankind. I believe that freedom for 
the individual, personal freedom to 
live his life as he thinks best, politi- 
cal freedom to be governed as he 
prefers, is the greatest social inven- 
tion of all time. But the worker in 
industrialized nations will barter that 
freedom for the small coin of mere 
change if we cannot satisfy him that, 
as far as the law of the situation 
permits, he has that freedom in his 
work as well as in government. 


Overall, the morale of business in- 
stitutions is deplorably low. Unless 
we, the managers, can raise it, it 
will react fatally on men’s political 
choices. The only instrument we 
have for raising it is determined 
leadership expressed through person- 
nel activities. For heaven’s sake let’s 
put the two things together. Or we 
shall fail hopelessly because even 
where we have the will, we shall 
lack the way, the ordinary machin- 
ery of the effective administrative ac- 
tion. 

We sometimes wonder why the 
Russian people, despite their terrors 
and their purges, their secret police, 
their low material standards, their 
lack of so many things that are to us 





24, Vide L. Urwick, Personnel Manage- 
ment in Relation to Factory Organization, 
London, Institute of Labour Management 
(now Institute of Personnel Management), 
1943, 27 pp. 1 chart, for an earlier dis- 
cussion of this problem based on Rown- 
tree experience. 


25. The Report of the President's Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management, 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1937. 
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the breath of life, seem nevertheless 
to breathe so much life into their 
endeavors. 


Importance of the Firm 


The other day I was reading a 
book on business management in 
Soviet Russia and I got a hint. The 
unit of organization, the institution 
which touches the lives of the vast 
mass of the people, is the Firm. The 
book had this to say about the man- 
agement of the Firm . . . “a major 
facet of the concept of one-man au- 
thority and responsibility has been 
the strong condemnation of function- 
alism in industry . . . Firms were 
formerly organized on a functional 
basis . . . . This system resulted in 
confusion and irresponsibility .. . 
The functional sectors were inevit- 
ably divorced from the realities of 
production, which can only be grasp- 
ed by someone in a position to con- 
sider all the tasks and potentialities 
of the production unit. They could 
direct the organizations under them 
cnly in a formalistic fashion through 
the issue of unintegrated orders . . . 
They offer no concrete leadership to 
industry.” The functional system 
was therefore abolished in 1934. “In 
its place was set up a ‘line’ organi- 


96 


zation. * 


Freedom of Criticism 


This method of organization, 
though in structure autocratic, is ac- 
companied by great freedom of 
criticism by the workers through 
numerous channels. 


Perhaps I should add, before my 
passport is endorsed, that the book 
was written by an American and 
published in the United States. 


26. David Grannick, Management of the 
Industrial Firm in the U.S.S.R., New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1954, pp. 30, 
31. 


Book Review 


YOU AND YOUR JOB 
by Walter Lowen 


published in Canada by McClelland 
& Stewart Ltd. Toronto, 1958. 


Price $5.00 
Review by Clare Fraser 


This book has many of the charac- 
teristics of the modern variety chain 
store. It is put together for the con- 
sumer, and evidently from his point 
of view. 


It displays a great variety of at- 
tractive things that people want. It 
is set up so that you can see what is 
available in it. It is bright and 
cheery. 


The author, Walter Albert Lowen, 
started as an advertising man. Then, 
almost 40 years ago, with his wife, 
he formed an employment and 
placement service. What he tells in 
this book is the essence of long ex- 
perience in helping thousands of 
people to help themselves in finding 
work opportunities and in creating 
useful and rewarding careers. As a 
man trained in displaying his wares 
he turns his product in all directions 
so that you can see it from many 
sides. He talks to the person start- 
ing on a work career—to the person 
who is outgrowing his current work 
and needs more living space to grow 
—to the person whose need is to 
study himself and change himself— 
in fact he talks to most of humanity 
as he writes. In friendly tone, with 
understanding and evidently a deep 
desire to help—and ripe wisdom born 
out of experience in sharing the 
problems of people, Walter Lowen 
has made his theme a human docu- 
ment. 


Personnel and industrial people 
particularly, and others in almost 
every walk of life, I am sure, find 
something of value to them in this 
book, both to think about and to do. 
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Union Security Clauses 
And The Right To Work 


By H. J. Clawson 


(Second of Two Installments) 


This is the second instalment of an article 
which, with minor variations, appeared in the 
February 1952 issue of the Canadian Bar Re- 
view and is reprinted (with permission) in view 
of the increasing interest in the so-called 
“right-to-work’”’ question. The author, former- 
ly a member of the Saskatchewan bar, has 
lectured on Industrial Relations at the Uni- 
versity of Montreal. Mr. Clawson now is Di- 
rector of Industrial Relations, Steel Company 
of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. While 
he has made some changes to up-date the text 
and references, the article should be read in 
light of the fact that it was written seven 
years ago. 


Ill 
The disciplinary powers of unions 
would, in ordinary circumstances, be 


the concern of no one but the mem- 
bers themselves. Every voluntary 
association undoubtedly has the 
right to stipulate the conditions un- 
der which a person may hold mem- 
bership. If expulsion merely en- 
tailed social ostracism, loss of in- 
ternal union benefits or voting priv- 
ileges, there would be less justifica- 
tion for any objection by outsiders, 
no matter how frivolous and arbi- 
trary the action might be. But when 
the employer is asked to apply the 
sanctions for failing to maintain 
membership in good standing, when 
the ultimate penalty is loss of a job 
and possibly loss of livelihood at his 
regular trade, then it becomes not 
only a matter of concern for man- 
agement, but gives rise to a social 
problem of the first magnitude. A 
system whereby the right to employ- 
ment is made dependent on the 
terms of private contracts between 
employers and unions is inconsistent 
with the public interest. 


Basically union leaders purport to 
justify compulsory union member- 
ship by referring to the unfairness 
of “free riding” — of an employee 
receiving the benefits obtained by 
the union without paying for them. 
Even if this argument had merit 
(which is by no means admitted), 
there would still be no justification 
for compulsory membership — much 
less for the right to expel. In any 
event “free riding” is a separate 
problem wholly unrelated to the 
point we are discussing here. Pos- 
sibly union negotiators, who press 
for compulsory membership provi- 
sions, either do not know about the 
evil consequences that could result 
from expulsion of members under 
their constitutions or disregard the 
possible results as being too remote. 
Some of the cited instances reveal 
that the dangers to job security and 
civil liberties are all too real. Many 
thoughtful union leaders appreciate 
the incongruity of this aspect of 
union “security” and deny any inten- 
tion of precipitating the serious ef- 
fects mentioned. The denials are 
undoubtedly made in good faith. 


What then, can be done? One 
obvious course is for the unions to 
clean house and bring their disciplin- 
ary rules in line with currently ac- 
cepted standards of industrial ethics. 
Most employers have done so, many 
at the behest of unions. The old 
“book of rules”, which enabled an 
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employer unilaterally to discharge 
an employee for almost any reason, 
or indeed for no reason at all, 

largely a thing of the past. An em- 
ployer’s right to discipline employ- 
ees under a collective agreement is 
subjected not only to challenge by 
the union but also to adjudication by 
an impartial arbitrator. Even if all 
union by-laws were amended to re- 
move the more glaring opportunities 
for injustice, and became models of 
constitutional propriety, the chief 
problem would still remain — an 
employee could still lose his mem- 
bership and thus his job by expul- 
sion, without having any recourse to 
an impartial tribunal. The courts 
provide only a narrow avenue of re- 
dress. The present state of the law 
on the autonomy of private clubs 
and associations in making and en- 
forcing their own rules, and the 


theory of contract applied by the 
Privy Council in the Kuzych case, 
make it impracticable and usually 
fruitless for an expelled union mem- 


ber to seek the assistance of the 
courts. 


Some employers have sought to 
protect themselves and their em- 
plovees against arbitrary expulsion, 
and consequent discharge, by pro- 
viding in their agreements that em- 
ployees refused admission to the 
union, or expelled from the union, 
may have recourse to the grievance 
procedure, including arbitration. 
This approach was used by the Na- 
tional War Labour Board in the 
United States during the war as a 
condition of imposing maintenance 
of membership agreements upon 


no more than protect an expelled 
member against an unfair union 
trial. The arbitrator could make an 
unbiased finding of fact, but he 
would still be bound to apply the 
terms of the union constitution, a 
private, unilaterally conceived docu- 
ment. If the union constitution con- 
tains a prohibition against using a 
spray gun, for instance, or against 
slandering an officer, or against 
working overtime, the arbitrator is 
powerless to aid the employee to re- 
tain his job if he has in fact com- 
mitted one of those offences, no mat- 
ter what he might think about the 
justice of the provisions. 


Another possible solution is for 
unions to cease demanding the union 
shop and maintenance of member- 
ship. It is a fact that many union 
leaders have in recent years pro- 
fessed to find adequate union secur- 
ity in such devices as compulsory 
dues check-off (the Rand Formula ) 
or “maintenance of dues payment” 
clauses. Although these forms of fi- 
nancial security are in themselves 
objectionable on other grounds, 
is true that they do not give rise to 
the type of coercion we are con- 
cerned with in this paper. Unfortu- 
nately, few unions have officially 
abandoned the objective of orthodox 
union security.** Furthermore, a re- 
liance on the good sense of respon- 
sible labour leaders would still not 
curb the activities of others less 
scrupulous, who are in a position to 
coerce an individual employer into 
granting them the full union shop 
with all its potentialities for evil. 

One of the most disturbing aspects 


employers. But such a device does of the whole union security issue is 


43It is significant that at the Ford Motor Co. of Canada, which pioneered in the intro- 
duction of the Rand Formula, the U.A.W. demanded and obtained the full union shop in recent 
negotiations. An editorial in the August 1951 issue of the “Canadian Unionist’, official organ 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour, after quoting some adverse comment on the union shop prin- 
ciple from a daily newspaper, went on to say: “This appears to us to be the grossest nonsense. 
The closed shop is a recognized union principle, and has nothing to do with one’s economic or 
political views. It is rightly regarded as one of the important objectives of a trade union. 
There is no reason why an honest worker should object to the closed shop, and anyone who does 
so must be regarded as unworthy of membership.” This editorial writer apparently had not 
checked with the author (Prof. G. R. Schmitt) of the regularly featured column, “Legally Speak- 
ing’, which appeared in the same issue and concluded: ‘The legal questions involved in the 
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the support it has received from neu- 
tral sources. As intimated earlier, a 
number of conciliation boards have 
recommended that the union shop or 
maintenance of membership be 
granted without any conditions at- 
tached. In the province of British 
Columbia such recommendations are 
becoming almost automatic. In On- 
tario, there have been several in- 
stances in recent years. In one case, 
the report was unanimous though 
the Board included a business execu- 
tive who was the company’s repre- 
sentative. In academic circles, there 
is also considerable support for the 
union shop and maintenance of 
membership. Individual clergymen 
and official church bodies (Roman 
Catholic as well as Protestant) have 
publicly recorded their support. 


Again the good faith of the sup- 
porters is not questioned. The sym- 
pathy for “union security” is prob- 
ably a relic of the days when unions 
were relatively weak and employers 
were sometimes able to devise ef- 
fective methods of undermining 
them. It was natural perhaps that 
well-meaning neutral observers 
should view with favour a device 
which helped strengthen the union. 
Undoubtedly, “union security” orig- 
inally implied security against the 
employer, not against employees. 
The union shop has also been justi- 
fied on the grounds that it is socially 
desirable, and actually in the inter- 
ests of the employer, that all employ- 
ees should participate in the respon- 
sibilities of membership and thus en- 
sure a greater degree of democratic 
control. 


The great fallacy, which seems to 


Kuzych case are quite technical, 
Council. 


have escaped the “liberal” elements, 
is that compulsory membership in- 
volves something more than an em- 
ployees’ own volition. They no doubt 
appreciate that if an employee does 
not join the union or does not main- 
tain his membership, he will lose his 
employment, but what they fail to 
appreciate is that a union can also 
refuse to admit an employee to 
membership or can expel an employ- 
ee who wants to remain a member. 
An employee's right to gainful em- 
ployment thus depends upon the de- 
cree of a private organization. I am 
confident that once these features 
are fully understood much of the 
current support for the union shop 
will disappear. 


One would think that those who 
support compulsory union member- 
ship as a condition of employment 
would, at the very least, make an 
effort to ascertain on what terms 
membership can be withheld or 
withdrawn. I have yet to see any 
awareness of these terms in public 
pronouncements by advocates of the 
union shop. Seldom has any attempt 
been made to study the union’s con- 
stitution in order to find out the con- 
ditions of membership; rarely is 
there any interest in determining 
whether provisions for a fair trial 
exist. Surely such an analysis should 
be a condition precedent to the 
granting of power to deprive a man 
of his employment. Obviously, even 
if one were satisfied on these two 
points, it would still be highly dan- 
gerous to confer so wide a power on 
a union. Even if the constitution 
contained no right to expel, it could 
be changed at any time at a union 


and a discussion of them will await the decision of the Privy 
However, the case does raise an important practical question. How far should a union, 
especially a union with a clsed shop agreement, be able to regulate its membership? 


It is 


difficult to convince the public that it should be illegal for an employer to refuse to employ a man 
because that man happens to be pro-union, but perfectly legal for a union to prevent a man 
getting employment because, although he is willing to belong to a union, he happens to be anti- 
union or anti-closed shop in his views. A union must be able to discipline its members if it is to 
carry out its contractual obligations. But a union which has the power to determine who shall 
work is hardly in the position of a private club or a church which can expel non-believers or 
objectionable characters without serious economic effects.” 
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convention, or by means of a by-law 
at the local level, because the in- 
ternal rules of unions, being private 
and independent associations, are 
not subject to external regulation.** 
If unions persist in pressing for 


the union shop, thus arrogating to. 


themselves the right to say who shall 
and who shall not work, it is impera- 
tive that other steps be taken to pre- 
vent potential evils. I am sure that 
no one wants any more Kuzych and 
Tunney cases, and I believe this in- 
cludes the unions. I know that many 
union leaders personally share my 
repugnance for the coercive features 
of the union shop here described. 
My motives in calling for an end to 
the growth of compulsory union 
membership are not vindictive or in- 
spired by a dislike for unions. On 
the contrary, unions have now reach- 
ed such an important position in our 
society, and have the opportunity 
and capacity for contributing so 
much that is constructive, that it 
would be a tragedy if they were to 
be discredited by continuing to ask 
for and obtain such unwarranted 
power over the destiny of citizens. 


IV 


Three courses of action are avail- 
able to deal with this problem. It 
is possible for provincial legislatures 
to prohibit the union shop and other 
forms of compulsory membership 
by statute. Superficially, this direct 
approach appears to be an effective 
way of dealing with the problem; it 
was in fact proposed in the United 
States when the Taft-Hartley Act 
was originally under discussion. It 
has some merit but runs counter per- 
haps to our traditions of freedom of 
contract. In Canada, the preferred 





course has been to leave the terms 
and conditions of employment as far 
as possible to the processes of free 
collective bargaining. Normally 
Canadian legislatures have prescrib- 
ed rules or prohibitions by legisla- 
tion only if the problem was a seri- 
ous one (as this one undoubtedly is ) 
and if no other solution appeared 
feasible. There is also the practical 
difficulty that an outright prohibi- 
tion of a particular subject of collec- 
tive bargaining might unduly inter- 
fere with established and generally 
acceptable practices. The history of 
the Taft-Hartley Act shows that 
well-meaning attempts to make 
frontal legislative assaults on unde- 
sirable bargaining practices often fail 
because they do not take this result 
into account. The closed shop, for 
instance, was outlawed, but the pro- 
hibition was by no means welcome 
even in the few industries where the 
closed shop was prevalent, for 
example, stevedoring and the build- 
ing trades. Both unions and employ- 
ers in these industries apparently 
were satisfied with the closed shop, 
and the whole recruitment machin- 
ery would have broken down if the 
Act had been strictly enforced there. 
Even the requirement for a majority 
vote of employees as a condition pre- 
cedent to the granting of the union 
shop was found to be unrealistic and 
has now been removed. Sponsors of 
the original Act are now also in fa- 
vour of permitting the closed shop 
—with the modifications that will be 
referred to later. 

In Canada, most labour relations 
legislation, both federal and provin- 
cial, not only does not prohibit mak- 
ing membership in a union a con- 
dition of employment but seems to 


441t will be noticed that I have not referred in this article to the constitution of any 


catholic syndicate unions. 


The omission is due to the fact that they are not readily available. 


But even if an examination of such constitutions revealed that they did not contain the same 
type of onerous disciplinary provisions, my contention would apply to them with equal validity. 
The catholic syndicates are also private associations and, as such, they would appear to be free 


to include in their constitutions any rules they see fit. 


The Professional Syndicates Act of 


Quebec, under which most of them are incorporated, does not appear to restrict their right to 


expel or disqualify members. 
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go out of its way to encourage it. 
The Ontario Labour Relations Act, 
1950, contains the following subsec- 
tion to section 33: 
(1) Notwithstanding anything in this 
Act, the parties to a collective agree- 
ment may include in it provisions, (a) 
for requiring, as a condition of employ- 
ment, membership in the trade union 
that is a party to the agreement. . . . 


A similar provision appeared earlier 
in federal legislation, and has since 
been adopted by most of the pro- 
vinces. Although no expressly per- 
missive provision appears in the 
Quebec Labour Relations Act, it is 
certainly arguable that compulsory 
union membership by agreement 
would be held legal under that Act 
also. In Saskatchewan, the Trade 
Union Act makes a modified union 
shop provision mandatory in all col- 
lective agreements if it is requested 
by the union.** 


There is no evidence that any of 
these legislatures ever made any in- 
quiry into the membership rules of 
unions before they set out to encour- 
age union membership as a condition 
of employment. In their zeal to pre- 
serve freedom of contract, they have 
apparently failed to take into ac- 
count the possible effect on the right 
to work. Did these legislatures rea- 
lize, for instance, that some unions 
can expel members (and thus cause 
loss of their jobs ) for refusing to pay 
a political assessment in support of 
a particular party or candidate? In 
Ontario, there was apparently some 
knowledge about the attitude of 
unions to “dual unionism” — joining 
another union—which is inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Act pro- 
viding machinery for changing 
unions, because a rider was attached 
to the section that legalized compul- 
sory membership. This reads: “No 
employer shall discharge an employ- 





45 The Trade Union Act, R.S.S. 1944, c. 69, s. 2 


46 Labour Relations Act, R.S.O., 1950, c. 194, 


federal Act. 


ee who is expelled or suspended 
from membership in the trade union 
mentioned in clause a of subsection 
1 solely because he is a member of 
another trade union”.*® If inquiry 
had been made, it would have been 
discovered that unions have expelled 
members for much lesser offences 
than joining another union. 

This prospect of any outright pro- 
hibition of the union shop by law is 


highly remote, even if it were desir- 
able. 


A second possible method of deal- 
ing with the problems inherent in 
the union shop is to regulate by law 
the contents of union constitutions. 
In this way, society could be assured 
that onerous provisions which might 
give rise to unjust expulsions would 
not be allowed to become operative. 
Such a solution might establish a 
dangerous precedent, involving as it 
does an interference with the intern- 
al rules of private unincorporated 
associations, and would of course be 
strenuously resisted by unions. There 
is some precedent for it in the laws 
governing some of the professional 
societies, and it is quite possible that, 
as unions achieve more economic 
power, their internal affairs will be- 
come increasingly subject to legisla- 
tive regulation. The grant of exclu- 
sive rights by law — certification— 
possibly makes regulation by law 
inevitable. Nevertheless, I do not 
think that it is required at this time, 
particularly when a less stringent, 
more generally acceptable and much 
more effective remedy is available. 

My own view is that the most ef- 
fective way of reconciling the un- 
happy dilemma between union se- 
curity and our traditional concept 
of the right to work is to be found in 
legislation in the United States. A 
union’s right to bring about loss of 
employment by expulsion has been 


5. 
s, 33(2). A similar qualification appears in the 
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drastically restricted in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Section 8(2) and (3) 
of the Act ,*7 while expressly per- 
mitting an agreement making union 
membership a condition of employ- 
ment, further provides that an em- 
ployer may not discharge or other- 
wise discriminate against an em- 
ployee for non-membership: “(A) 
If he has reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving that such membership was 
not available to the employee on the 
same terms and conditions generally 
applicable to other members or (B) 
if he has reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving that membership was denied 
or terminated for reasons other than 
the failure of the employee to tend 
the periodic dues and the initiation 
fees uniformly required as a condi- 
tion of acquiring or retaining mem- 
bership”.*® 

In other words, although compul- 
sory membership agreements are 
lawful, all applicants must be allow- 
ed to join and the only compulsion 
permitted is to enforce the payment 
of dues and initiation fees — at least 
so far as the application of sanctions 
by the employer is concerned, Other 
restrictive and coercive provisions in 
union constitutions affecting condi- 
tions of employment are completely 
ineffective and a Kuzych or a Tunney 
case could not happen in the United 
States now. The amendment to the 
Railway Labour Act, legalizing the 
union shop on the railroads, similar- 
ly defines “good standing” merely as 
the payment or tender of “periodic 
dues, initiation fees and _ assess- 
ments (not including fines and 
penalties )”.*° 

Significantly enough, with all the 
hue and cry by unions against the 
Taft-Hartley Act, I have yet to hear 


any criticism of these provisions. 
The lack of it need not be surprising 
because compulsory payment of dues 
—financial security—goes a long way 
to satisfy the arguments commonly 
given in justification of compulsory 
union membership. It is true that 
the Act does not enable a union 
to impose “discipline”, but prob- 
ably the majority of union leaders 
would be content to forego that 
power rather than run the risk of 
revulsion among their own mem- 
bers and the public, which would be 
sure to follow if citizens continued to 
be deprived of their jobs through 
arbitrary denial or withdrawal of 
union membership. 

The result is that none of the so- 
called union shop agreements in the 
United States now mean quite the 
same thing as in Canada. General 
Motors Corporation is commonly 
spoken of as having a union shop, 
but the clause in its agreements care- 
fully modifies the statement about 
membership in good standing by 
adding the significant words “in so 
far as the payment of dues and 
general assessments is concerned”. 
Still other agreements, as well as 
some in Canada, stipulate that “for 
the purposes of this agreement, an 
employee shall be deemed to be a 
member in good standing as long as 
he continues to pay or tender the 
regular monthly union membership 
dues.” Pending legislative action in 
Canada similar to that in the United 
States, it would seem essential that 
conciliators, arbitrators and em- 
ployers be on the alert to insist on 
suitable safeguards when compul- 
sory membership requirements are 
imposed on employees. 


But alertness is not enough in 


47 Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, c. 120, Eightieth Congress of the United States. 


48 A similar prohibition is placed on unions. 


A number of employees have in recent years 


been required to reinstate (with substantial amounts of back pay) employees who had been dis- 


charged for loss of union membership on other grounds than failure to pay dues, 


In some cases 


the union was required to contribute all or part of the back pay. 
49 Mr. Justice Rand, of course, anticipated this type of approach in his “formula” in the 


Ford arbitration case in 1946. 
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view of the gravity of the problem. 
Through ignorance or by economic 
coercion, an employer might still be 
persuaded to grant unconditional 
compulsory membership, and other 
steps must be taken to protect the 
functions of management and the 
job rights of individual employees. 
One wonders how long it will be be- 
fore Canadian legislators follow the 
example of the United States and 
prevent by law the threat to job se- 
curity and individual liberties im- 
plicit in unconditional compulsory 
union membership. Unless an em- 
ployee is protected by law against 
loss of his job by expulsion from 
his union, I fear that we shall be 


faced with serious social and polit- 
ical consequences. This is a prob- 
lem that transcends any partisan ap- 
proach to labour relations. It is not 
even remotely connected with the 
merits or demerits of unions, and 
their réle in society. It is simply a 
question of regulating the use of 
private power. The state cannot con- 
tinue to tolerate the establishment 
by private contract of prohibitions 
on the right to work. It must legis- 
late to ensure that, in the words of 
Mr. Justice O'Halloran in the Kuzych 
case, “If membership in a union is a 
condition to working at his trade, 
then he has an indefeasible right to 
belong to that union”. 


Personalities 


Frank M. Church has been made 
manager of the employee relations 
department of British American Oil 
Company with headquarters in To- 
ronto. He was formerly supervisor 
of personnel . . . personnel people 
active in the program of the CMA 
“Parliament of Canadian Industry” 
June 4 and 5 were H. J. Clawson, 
director of industrial relations, The 
Steel Company of Canada Limited; 
W. M. Baker, manager, industrial 
relations, Dominion Engineering 
Works Limited, and S. M. Gossage, 
assistant vice-president personnel, 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Steve 
Gossage’s talk will be “Should Can- 
ada Have Some Form of Right- 
to-Work Legislation”. . . among the 
Canadian delegates to the Textiles 
Committee of the International 
Labour Organization in Geneva 
were H. J. Irwin, director of indus- 
trial relations, Primary Textiles In- 
stitute, Toronto, and Jean Massi- 
cotte, assistant director of industrial 


relations, Primary Textiles Institute 
... H. J. Clawson and J. C. Paddon, 
of Canadian Cottons Limited, and 
Frank Burnett of Canadian Indus- 
tries Limited, participated in a pan- 
el at the Canadian Textile Con- 
ference in Montreal on May 6. Har- 
old said, “There is a growing body 
of opinion which considers the 
specific exemption of unions from 
our monopoly or combines legisla- 
tion as unfair or discriminatory.” He 
also asked that unions be held ac- 
countable in court for actions det- 
rimental to the public good” . . 
D. Alan Page, director of personnel 
for Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, has left to 
attend the International Labour Or- 
ganization conference in Geneva. 

Charlie Gowan, a past president 
of the Winnipeg Personnel Associa- 
tion, has opened his own personnel 
office in the Paris Building, Winni- 

peg. It is called Vocational and 
Personnel Services. 
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The Role of The Company Publication 
in Communication 


by R. T. Rudd* 


When employee interest in the 
Canadian National Railways’ sug- 
gestion scheme showed signs of lag- 
ging the Company turned to the em- 
ployee magazine for help. The ed- 
torial staff prepared a carefully 
written and well illustrated article 
which related how five different em- 
ployees had benefited from their 
suggestion plan submissions. Short- 
ly after the article appeared the 
Manager of the Suggestions Bureau 
wrote the editor saying “there has 
been a 45% increase in total re- 
ceipts as compared to last month 

. results can be traced directly 
to the article.” 


This is the type of documented 
evidence that convinces manage- 
ments the money spent on produc- 
ing a well planned and edited com- 
pany magazine or newspaper is 
worth every cent. The company 
publication also deals in intangibles, 
and while many are difficult to as- 
sess, there is an increasing amount 
of evidence pointing to its effect- 
iveness as an industrial comunica- 
tions medium. 


Several years ago the Canada 
Starch Company decided to use the 
Company's paper, “The Casco Kern- 
el,” to explain their position on cer- 


*Mr. Rudd_is public relations chairman of 
the Canadian Industrial Editors Association. He 
is employed at the Aluminum Company of 
Canada Limited, Montreal. 


tain labour relations issues. The 
articles, brief but frank, didn’t avoid 
such touchy points as the shorter 
work week, competition and fringe 
benefits. While the Company can’t 
prove it, they are satisfied the ser- 
ies of articles were read and dis- 
cussed and contributed to a better 
employer-employee understanding. 
From these, and dozens of other 
examples unearthed in an achieve- 
ment’s award contest sponsored by 
the Canadian Industrial Editors’ As- 
sociation, it is apparent that more 
and more managements do not con- 
sider the company’s publication a 
“fringe” benefit to be filled with tri- 
via and chit-chat. Today, many of 
industry’s leaders, through their top 
personnel, industrial relations and 
public relations people, recognize 
the company publication as playing 
the key role in industrial communi- 
cations. They are aware too that 
without understanding, made pos- 
sible by the written word, actions 
and decisions can be misunderstood 
to such an extent that an atmos- 
phere of suspicion, discontent and 
mistrust can be created to a point 
where economic and efficient opera- 
tions are seriously affected. 
Communication is meaningless 
unless the person being communi- 
cated to is reached. Industrial ed- 
itors like to repeat the story of the 
father and son whose habit it was 
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to walk to a nearby park which 
featured a huge equestrian’ statue 
of General Brock. In the family this 
became known as “Walking to Gen- 
eral Brock.” During their walk fath- 
er and son would share an ice cream 
cone, or watch a sand lot baseball 
game. “Togetherness” was rampant. 
Came a fateful day when father was 
transferred to another city by his 
Company. The night before the 
family moved father and son made 
a final pilgrimage to General Brock. 
While they sadly looked up at the 
statue for the last time the son ad- 
mitted a question had bothered him 
for some time. “What’s that, son?” 
said father. “Who’s that on General 
Brock’s back?” inquired the boy. 


This was an innocent misunder- 
standing, but because they hope to 
avoid more serious misunderstand- 
ings with their employees, North 
American businesses, according to a 
survey conducted by the Interna- 
tional Council of Industrial Editors, 
are spending some 500 million dol- 
lars a year on company publications. 
Their estimated combined total cir- 
culation per issue is an astronomical 
300 million. In Canada the CIEA 
has estimated that management is 
spending about 20 million dollars 
annually on publications with a 
combined circulation of 5,000,000 
—more readership than the total of 
Canada’s 14 largest daily news- 
papers. These figures include the 
publications issued by companies 
for sales promotion and public re- 
lations purposes. 


The big question for management, 
and for all concerned with any 
phases of industrial relations and 
industrial communications work, is 
whether such an expenditure is jus- 
tified. In some cases, sadly enough, 
the CIEA is convinced the money is 
wasted and the company could use 
it to better purpose in some other 


aspect of their employee communi- 
cation programme. 


These are the cases where the 
company has obviously never defin- 
ed the purpose of its publication. It 
is producing one because it seems 
the thing to do, like underwriting 
the annual plant picnic. By taking 
this attitude, a sure bet for improv- 
ing the general atmosphere of com- 
pany-employee relations is being 
missed. Sometimes it is the editor's 
fault because he has not brought 
the publication’s potential to his 
managements attention forcibly 
enough. 


Survey after survey has revealed 
that what employees most want to 
see in their newspaper or magazine 
are articles on company policy, pro- 
jects and plans. In spite of this too 
many companies still fill their pages 
with a dreary repetition of births, 
marriages and gossip. For informa- 
tion on the company, employees 
must turn to the union or become 
an active and willing participant in 
rumour and gossip sessions. No 
weekly newspaper worth its salt 
runs only the social events within 
its community, and no more should 
the good, effective company publi- 
cation in its community. 


Another factor that some compan- 
ies do not seem to appreciate is 
that their audience is not a cap- 
tive one. While very few compan- 
ies can compete with the national 
circulation magazines such as “Life” 
in appearance, they are actually 
competing with such media, tele- 
vision, the national press and radio, 
for their readers’ time. The com- 
pany publication has an initial ad- 
vantage inasmuch as its columns will 
be devoted to information and news 
of vital concern to each employee. 


In most cases today when a com- 
pany undertakes the publishing of 
an employee newspaper or maga- 
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zine, it no longer looks around the 
personnel department for the per- 
son who is least busy and appoint 
him, or her, editor on a part-time 
basis. They look for someone who 
has certain basic qualifications 
which are essential if the publica- 
tion is to do the job for which it 
should be tailored. 


About a third of the people edit- 
ing industry publications in Cana- 
da come from newspaper or maga- 
zine work and 70% have college 
educations. Prior writing experience 
and a knowledge of the essentials 
of the mechanics of the various 
printing processes is pretty vital. 
The industrial editor should have, 
or develop as quickly as possible, a 
knowledge of how business oper- 
ates, particularly the one which em- 
ploys him. He should be willing, in 
fact it should be an essential part 
of his job, to spend as much time 
in the plant as possible; he must 
be able to converse with equal fa- 
cility with the chairman of the board 
and any employee in the organiza- 
tion. He must be able to understand 
his management’s feelings and 
thoughts and must be able to inter- 
pret and write them so that the 
true sense of the message is com- 
municated to all in the organiza- 
tion. 


To do his job properly the editor 
should have ready access to the 
top management of the company. 
While he should be a definite part 
of the management team he should 
never forget that his dealings are 
with the employees, and that he is 
an important communications link 
between the management and _ its 
employees and between employees 
and management. If he loses 
contact with the peole in the 
plant he'll never be able to com- 
municate effectively. He can do his 
job properly for the company only 
if he has the understanding and 


backing of his superiors and if they 
appreciate that proper communica- 
tion becomes increasingly import- 
ant as industry becomes larger and 
more complex, and management 
more physically removed from the 
ken of the average employee. 


Company publications grew in 
number at a great rate during the 
second war and the prompt demise 
of many was prophesied. So many 
proved their worth, though, in such 
fields as building company morale, 
helping to eliminate waste and ab- 
senteeism, supporting bond drives 
and the like, that most companies 
converted their publications to 
peace time operations and have 
never regretted it. 


It is interesting to know that as 
a result of fears expressed during 
the present slackening off of general 
business conditions that company 
publications would be among the 
first to feel the axe, the House Mag- 
azine Institute of New York recent- 
ly surveyed 142 of the United States 
250 largest corporations on the sub- 
ject. As reported in the May 8rd 
issue of Industrial Relations News, 
22% of the firms are actually in- 
creasing their company publica- 
tion budgets and 52% are standing 
pat on appropriations. More than 
one third of the 26% who reported 
a decrease in their magazine’s bud- 
get have allotted the funds to other 
type of employee communications 
media. Of particular interest to in- 
dustrial editors as a group was the 
news that 78% of all editors sur- 
veyed reported a pay increase in 
1957! 


This is a healthy sign because it 
indicates that managements are gen- 
erally aware that the company’s 
story, and its problems as well as 
its triumphs, should be shared with 
its employees if a spirit of genuine 
co-operation is to be fostered with- 
in the organization. 
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Communicating Before and During Layoff: 
An Advantage 


by W. A. Correll* 


The fact that a layoff has occur- 
red during a time of a business re- 
cession is not headline material, and 
the details of a layoff procedure are 
not of particular interest to those in 
the Personnel or Industrial Relations 
field. However, while the facts and 
procedures of such an operation are 
of little interest, a new approach or 
philosophy in the field is always 
worthy of attention. 

An experiment was started about 
a year ago at the Swansea Works of 
the Steel Company of Canada Lim- 
ited in the long range examination 
of a layoff condition. Devised and 
implemented by management with 
the close co-operation and complete 
understanding of the local plant 
union executive, the object of the 
experiment was really threefold: (1) 
to forestall or modify the effects of 
a layoff on the employees and plant 
business; (2) to communicate the 
problems of management to the em- 
ployees; and (3) to consider the 
problems of the employees in a situa- 
tion where layoff and depressed busi- 
ness were threatening. The different 
aspect to this story is that the think- 
ing and planning began nine months 
prior to a layoff taking place. 

We Were Lucky 

The ideal situation, of course, is 
to have the opportunity to prepare 

*Mr. Correll is superintendent of Industrial 


Relations for the Steel Company of Canada, 
Limited, Swansea Works. 


and plan for a problem, but it is not 
often that we have the good fortune 
to be able to foresee a problem situa- 
tion arising. In this case it was the 
fact that the problem was so ob- 
viously about to present itself that 
set plant management into action. 
During the period when business 
trends indicated that a continuation 
of similar conditions could lead to 
depressed business in this particular 
plant, a few members of manage- 
ment paused long enough to consider 
the employees’ side of the problem 
and its possible effect on the com- 
pany. 


The observations made at the first 
few meetings on this topic were that 
depressed business conditions had 
begun to affect the labour force in 
industries in our own area and, 
therefore, our own employees were 
probably waiting day-to-day for the 
“tap-on-the-shoulder” from the de- 
partment supervisor. 


It would not require a deep pro- 
phetic ability to guess what results 
such an attitude or situation could 
create as far as efficiency and qual- 
ity were concerned. Obviously a per- 
son working in such an environment 
could not produce to the best of his 
ability, and even worse, if that per- 
son were misinformed and en- 
deavoured to apply his own solution 
to the problem, a concerted action 
of slow-down, consciously or uncon- 
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sciously committed, might occur. 
This pessimistic reaction, it was fear- 
ed, could break out among the em- 
ployees either in the next few weeks 
or some months in the future if 
conditions persisted. 


An Idea to be Sold 


Obviously the problem was one of 
communications and for this chore, 
it was noted, conditions were ex- 
cellent. In the first place all em- 
ployees would welcome some news 
on a situation which was theatening 
their security, and secondly the at- 
mosphere of union-company co- 
operation could not be better. A 
strong union executive had the re- 
spect of the membership and a bond 
of faith existed between manage- 
ment and the union which would 
counteract suspicion of the com- 
pany’s intentions. 


It was management's objective to 
convince all employees that the only 
way a further decline in business 
conditions could be avoided would 
be for the whole organization to 
maintain, and if possible, improve 
job performance and efficiency at the 
individual level. It was hoped that 
this optimistic approach would gain 
new business and keep the old, since 
customer service and quality were 
even more important as competitive 
weapons during soft-market times. 
It was also necessary to explain that 
stretching out the work was no al- 
ternative, that this approach would 
only hasten the day when labour 
force cutbacks would be necessary. 


Promised 60 Days’ Notice 


It was recognized that from the 
employees’ viewpoint these theories 
might not be too clear. It would not 
be the first time that employees had 
refused to buy management opinion 
as gospel. In some way the in- 


dividual employee had to be shown 
that management was willing to risk 
something on its belief that slow- 
down would only speed up layoff. 
In order to indicate its faith in the 
theory and to give concreate evi- 
dence of its good intentions the com- 
pany undertook to give the em- 
ployees sixty days’ notice if a lay- 
off proved necessary. 


Foreman the Key 


In implementing the experiment 
it was abvious that the keystone of 
the communications structure was 
the first-line foreman. He must not 
only be fully informed of the events 
taking place, but had to be con- 
vinced and sold that this approach 
was the right one. The foreman was 
to have the job of stimulating morale 
and keeping efficiency and perform- 
ance at a peak. It would be neces- 
sary for him, therefore, to sell his 
men and to believe in what he was 
selling. The positive approach was 
necessary; negative attitudes would 
defeat the programme. 


The first step, therefore, was to 
discuss the plan with all foremen. 
This was done in one meeting, not in 
a series of meetings with the gen- 
eral foreman passing the message on 
to his foremen, etc. The philosophy 
could not be distorted at this crucial 
stage but had to be developed from 
top plant management thinking into 
a workable plan for the individual 
foreman. This had to be done by 
open discussion. There was little dif- 
ficulty experienced here; supervision 
agreed unanimously to adopt the 
plan. They were instructed to dis- 
cuss and encourage the philosophy 
we had adopted with their em- 
ployees. This was not to be done 
through group meetings, but when 
opportunities became available dur- 
ing the working day on an individ- 
ual basis. 
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Next, the Union 


The next step was to bring the 
plant union executive into the pic- 
ture. The plan was outlined in de- 
tail and our belief that a layoff could 
be postponed perhaps. indefinitely 
by at least maintaining or increas- 
ing efficiency and performance, was 
fully accepted. The guarantee of 
sixty days’ notice prior to a layoff 
was very attractive, of course, and it 
served its purpose of indicating sin- 
cerity and a willingness to share a 
risk. 


The details of keeping the union 
informed were also explained. We 
told them it was our intention to 
meet periodically with the executive 
to discuss the work situation in vari- 
ous areas. We would also report to 
them our impression of the success or 
failure of the experiment in terms 
of overall business conditions at the 
plant and the degree of co-operation 
being received by individual super- 
visors from the employees. 


We also explained that if a lay- 
off became necessary we would, 
after giving sixty days’ notice, keep 
the executive informed weekly of the 
actual number of employees con- 
sidered surplus. It was pointed out 
that when such a layoff took place 
the act of retaining the entire force 
for such a long period could mean a 
heavy immediate cut-back which 
might last longer than would be 
otherwise necessary. 


Employees Liked It 


The employees, it was found, were 
optimistic about the plan and en- 
couraged by management's interest 
in their welfare. The union execu- 
tive agreed to endorse the experi- 
ment and assist in every way in com- 
municating with the employees. 
Their actions in this area were found 
to be very effective. 


Business conditions deteriorated in 
most areas of the community for 
the next six months without affect- 
ing the plant to any serious degree. 
Work loads for nearly all depart- 
ments were maintained at a constant 
level. A policy of no hiring or re- 
placement was put into effect and 
supervisors were required to stretch 
out their work force when any em- 
ployees left. 


During the first four months of the 
experiment there was considerable 
pressure from supervision to hire, 
but this was resisted successfully. 


Two months later, however, or 
six months after the beginning of 
the experiment, deteriorating condi- 
tions forced the company to give the 
union sixty days’ notice of layoff. 


Each week thereafter the union 
were informed of the number of em- 
ployees who were surplus in the 
plant. Management absorbed the 
extra people involved by producing 
goods for inventory and working ma- 
chine back-logs to limits not normal- 
ly condoned. It can be imagined 
that there was also a considerable in- 
crease in the movement of employees 
through internal transfers. 


No attempt was made to place 
names against the figures given to 
the union, and it was understood 
that the employees would not re- 
ceive special treatment as far as in- 
dividual notice of layoff was con- 
cerned since it was not possible to 
foretell the exact employees to be 
affected until the time came. Busi- 
ness conditions and machine back- 
log information would be the deter- 
mining factor at that time. 


Complications 
Approximately half way through 
the sixty-day period the work situa- 
tion had deteriorated to the point 


that it appeared it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain the pro- 
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mise. Ata meeting between the op- 
erating, sales and production plan- 
ning departments it was decided 
that it was imperative that the plant 
management maintain its undertak- 
ing and carry on its practice of tak- 
ing advantage of extra stock limits 
and working to narrower back-logs 
on each machine. Through this 
meeting the separate departments 
developed a common understanding 
and determination, and despite fur- 
ther difficulties the company’s under- 
taking was satisfied. Notice of lay- 
off was then given to 15% of the total 
work force. 


Looking Back 


Reviewing the experiment plant 
management feels that it was a suc- 
cess, qualified by the fact that a lay- 
off was eventually necessary. The 
benefits derived, however, can be 
readily seen and yet it is well known 
that many of the benefits will not be 
immediately discerned or appre- 
ciated. 

During the layoff procedure much 
effort was expended to avoid the im- 
pression that it was a cold severance 
of employment. Time was spent by 
all supervisors and staff departments 
to explain benefits and recall-rights 
as clearly as possible. The impres- 
sion gained from those affected dur- 
ing these interviews was one of ap- 
preciation for management's difficul- 
ties in times of business recession 
and for management’s efforts and 
foresight in considering the employ- 
ees’ problems. 


Improved Union Relations 


The result for management-union 
relations was closer understanding. 
Subsequent cut-backs and shortened 
hours were-easier to explain and 
usually awkward tasks in this regard 


were made much easier. This has 
been one of the more evident bene- 
fits. The union is convinced that the 


welfare of the employees involved in 
layoffs is not being subjugated to 
business or scheduling expediencies. 


To encourage this relationship the 
union executive was also informed 
that the temptation to recall would 
be resisted, so that when recalls were 
made they would be for employ- 
ment as steady as it was possible to 
guarantee. This would have the ef- 
fect of encouraging employees to an- 
swer recalls promptly without plac- 
ing them in an awkward dilemma 
and also tend to make more secure 
the jobs of employees remaining on 
the payroll. Neither the union nor 
the employees interviewed at layoff 
disagreed with this principle. 


It was interesting and refreshing 
to find throughout this experiment a 
complete understanding and appre- 
ciation of long-range goals on the 
part of the employees, the union and 
supervision. In no cases were short- 
sighted or selfish interests evident. 


Morale O.K., but 60 Days—? 


During the period, customer ser- 
vice improved and the actual num- 
ber of customers increased. No less- 
ening in efficiency or performance by 
the employees was encountered and 
a high degree of optimism prevailed 
in the plant throughout the entire 
period. 


Although it was found that sixty 
days’ notice of layoff was over-am- 
bitious, plant management consid- 
ers the experiment an unqualified 
success in employee relations and 
plant operation practices, and would 
not hesitate again to embark upon a 
similar plan with notice period short- 
ened as conditions dictated. 





The Case of the All-Around Buffer 


A problem in Labor Arbitration taken from the files 
of the American Arbitration Association. 


Joe G. and Walter E. were buffers 
in a non-ferrous metal castings shop. 
Joe, the senior of the two, was as 
good as Walter at the buffing job, 
but Walter had a lot more experi- 
ence at other machines in the shop. 
When layoffs became necessary, man- 
agement decided to keep the junior 
man and let the senior go, on the 
theory that with reduced schedules 
it might be necessary to move the 
buffer around to other jobs. 

The union protested, pointing out 
that the contract provided for sen- 
iority in layoffs where ability was 
“relatively equal.” “The fact that 
Walter may be better at other jobs 
has nothing to do with the case,” 
argued the business agent. “They are 
both relatively equal in ability as 
buffers, and that’s all that counts.” 

“The ability of a man to work 
must be judged not in terms of his 
present job but in terms of the job 
that remains to be done when opera- 
tions are curtailed,” answered the 
personnel director. “When you look 
at it that way, the junior man has 
more ability.” 

Eventually the case went to ar- 
bitration. 


What Would YOU Do? 


THe Awarp: The arbitrator noted 
that the company was unable to give 
any firm estimate of the amount of 
non-buffing work that might be re- 
quired. It was all a matter of guess- 
work and surmise. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he said, the language of 
the contract would have to be in- 


terpreted strictly. In other words, 
the union was right in insisting that 
the senior buffer be retained. 


Caution: The award in this case 
is not an indication of how other 
arbitrators might rule in other ap- 
parently similar cases. Arbitrators 
do not follow precedents. Each case 
is decided on the basis of the par- 
ticular history, contract, testimony 
and other facts involved. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 





The Editor: 


While reading the latest edition 
of the Journal I noted an interesting 
exchange of letters between Mr. 
J. H. Clawson and yourself con- 
cerning a dearth of original con- 
tributions in the Personnel field. 

In harmony with the text of this 
correspondence I am forwarding to 
you, under separate cover, a minor 
thesis which I submitted to the 
Graduate School of the University 
of Detroit whilst working toward 
my Master of Business Administra- 
tion Degree. 

I hope you will consider this a 
suitable study for publication in 
the Journal. 

W. B. Srupak, 
Assistant Personnel Manager, 


Bendix-Eclipse of Canada Limited 


Ed.: It will appear in our next issue. 
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Presidents’ Night at Montreal 


A talk by E. R. Complin before 
Montreal Personnel Association 
May 12, 1958 


The story starts with Clarence 
Fraser of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Canada, then in Montreal. 
He had occasion to visit a fellow 
named Charlie Slocombe, who be- 
came the publisher, owner and ed- 
itor of the familiar Personnel Jour- 
nal, long since sold to Edward N. 
Hay. Slocombe said, “I can’t under- 
stand you fellows in Canada. You 
don’t seem to have any Personnel 
Association.” And Clarence said 
“What is a Personnel Association?” 

When he found out, Clare came 
back and got a hold of two fel- 
lows, who both happened to be in 
C.1.L. One of the fellows was nam- 
ed Jerry White. Jerry was unique 
in those days. He had a real live 
genuine degree in Industrial Rela- 
tion from M.I.T. and he was handl- 
ing the beginnings of organized In- 
dustrial Relations work in C.I.L. On 
the other side, on the Staff Person- 
nel side, was Leslie Miles, who was 
trying to start a centralized employ- 
ment office so people would not 
come in and bother fifteen depart- 
ment heads, all applying to each 
one separately. 

Well, those fellows got together 
and began talking about bringing 
together for discussion other fel- 


lows, surely there must be some, in 
Montreal who were as interested in 
Personnel and Industrial Relations. 
Incidentally, it was Jerry’s leav- 
ing C.L.L. which brought me into 
the picture and at the same time 
Leslie Miles transferred over to be- 
come assistant to the president, 
which he still is. In short order, 
these three were joined by: George 
Hodge of the C.P.R., Arthur Hills 
of the C.N.R., Lud Haskell of the 
Bell (who was Clare Fraser’s boss), 
Dr. Morton of McGill (who is now 
Col. Morton, head of the National 
Defence Research Board), and Pro- 
fessor Leonard Marsh of McGill. 
The next call brought in Frank 
Clark, deceased, who was Manager 
of the Protestant Employment Bu- 
reau, a chap named Mounteer of the 
Bell, Bill Boyd of RCA Victor, fol- 
lowed by Fred Horton of Dominion 
Rubber, Russ Kimpton of the CPR, 
and James Calder of Imperial To- 
bacco. He’s now Vice-President and 
Treasurer of that Company. 


They met in an old restaurant on 
Osborne Street, Roncarelli’s restaur- 
ant, on Bell Telephone premises, 
and in the CPR restaurant. Next, 
conceiving the idea of informing 
the larger informal body, they got 
on the telephone and invited other 
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A TABLE, OF PAST 


PRESIDENTS 


Former presidents of the Montreal Personnel Association filled the head table at the annual 


meeting in Montreal last May. 
K. D. Macaulay (‘*K.D.’) 
1941-1942, B. W. Chave 
(Hector) 
to right, are K. V. Kierstead 
Laberge (Charlie) 
1954-1955, L. 
(Pat) 


(Bert) 
(Ken) 


Hemsworth (Lloyd) 


fellows to the number of about 20, 
and finally they decided upon a con- 
stitution and formed the Association 
in 1934. The constitution limited the 
number of members to 30, of whom 
all should be engaged directly and 
importantly in personnel or indus- 
trial relations work. Provision was 
made for associate members who 
didn’t meet those specifications. The 
annual fee was one lousy buck. 


Now there are fellows in Toronto 
who tell you their association was 
started first — it was not. It was 


M. Baker 


Shown above, left to right, with the terms of office shown, are 
1939-1940, A. G. Hudson (Gavin) 1938-1939, H. L. McEvoy (Herb) 
1946-1948, W. 
1942-1943, A. J. Hills (Arthur) 1934-1935, E. R. Complin (Rex) 1937-1938. 
1957-1958, 
1957-1958 (V.P.), G. H. Paquette (Gilles) 1953-1954, N. J. Watson (“‘Nortie’’) 
1955-1956, C. H. 
1956-1957, A. M. Stockdale (Alex) 1957-1958 (Sec.). 


(Bill) 1950-1951, H. McD. Sparks 


Below, left 


R. R. Buchanan (Rupert) 1945-1946, C. H. 


Cheasley (Cliff) 1948-1949, P. M. Draper 


formed some time after the Mont- 
real Association. I happen to know, 
because I was one of the first mem- 
bers. 


Now, what I want to do is to 
start with the first year and first 
president. I come to each in chron- 
ological order. I shall name the 
man, but this is in no way occa- 
sion for a demonstration by him or 
you. If he happens to be here when 
I finish my remarks, I shall call up- 
on him to identify himself by ris- 
ing, which he may do as he sees 
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fit and the rest should respond in 
some suitable fashion. 


A lot of these fellows have dis- 
tinguished war records. The records 
of some were known, their ranks 
were known, their decorations were 
known. There are others I was not 
too sure about, so with the in- 
dulgence of those men I hope they 
will forgive me if I do not men- 
tion them. It may seem rather pecu- 
liar that I am going to mention 
civilian war records, but it is be- 
cause they were tied in with the 
personnel endeavour. I hope every 
body understands. 


The First President 


Naturally when it came to select- 
ing the first president, they picked 
the biggest guy. Fortunately, how- 
ever, Arthur J. Hills was also a 
logical choice by reason of his pos- 
ition as Chief Personnel of C.N. 
R., his long experience which in- 
cluded collective bargaining and 
Railroad Board of Adjustment. One 
highlight of his term was the in- 
auguration of a series of acts or 
skits depicting personnel problems 
which was put on by and for the 
members and Company guests with 
the help of two people with act- 
ing experience. So these pioneers 
were very nervy fellows. 


Early in 1940 Arthur was called 
to Ottawa to be Chairman of the 
National Labour Supply Council, of 
which the secretary chosen by him 
was one Humphrey Mitchell, then 
an employee of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, soon to be Min- 
ister of Labour. With this council, 
major bodies of organized labour 
and representatives of the principal 
employer associations, the Govern- 
ment discussed early plans for the 
war effort. 


As those various other agencies 
were developed, the council was 


disbanded and Arthur became 


Chairman of the Joint Conference 
Board of the Construction Industry. 
This body dealt with employee-em- 
ployer situations arising in that in- 
dustry and in those days there were 
many. 


I am being lengthy on this be- 
cause I am talking about the first 
president and he has lived so long 
and is determined to do so many 
things. When the forerunner of 
the Labour Relations Board was 
formed in March 1944, Arthur be- 
came a charter member, represent- 
ing the Railway Association and he 
is still a member. About 1945 he 
retired from the C.N.R. and _ be- 
came, for a while, executive assist- 
ant to the Minister of Labour, then 
threw himself into the crusade for 
the World Calendar, eventually 
becoming president of the Inter- 
national World Calendar Associa- 
tion, which he still is and which he 
will talk about at the drop of a hat. 
Arthur Hills is the man largely re- 
sponsible for the layout of the golf 
course at Jasper, a resident of Otta- 
wa, a man who has done many 
great things and will do many more 
things. 


The next president was Professor 
Leonard C. Marsh of the Depart- 
ment of Social Research, McGill. 
Len is now at the School of Social 
Work, U.B.C. This fleeting touch 
through Len mainly resulted in an 
awakening interest in the person of 
Earl Beach, who was head of the 
School of Commerce, McGill. And 
that association blossomed into a 
mutual appreciation which was fur- 
ther merged and actually exploded 
by the war, because the Federal 
Government asked McGill to spon- 
sor training courses for industrial 
relations personnel needed in the 
war effort. This association crystal- 
lized ultimately into the industrial 
relations sections and brought Buz 


Wood to us. 
oe 
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Driven Out by Drought: 


When I arrived in 1936 Fred Hor- 
ton, Personnel Manager, Dominion 
Rubber, was president. The Associa- 
tion had monthly luncheons in Oak 
Hall in Ogilvie’s store, which con- 
tinued to be the habit for a couple 
of years after that. Then we had 
to get out for two reasons. One was 
that the noon meetings were taking 
an extraordinary amount of com- 
pany time. And _ secondly, there 
was no liquor. 


Shortly after the war began, Fred 
went to Ottawa as second in com- 
mand of the training branch of the 
Department of Labour and was 
largely responsible for the spread 
of the so-called “J Courses”. Near 
the end of the war he came back to 
Montreal on the editorial staff of 
an engineering and business maga- 
zine, and Fred is now, I believe, in 
the real estate business in Toronto. 


During Fred’s term, the first in- 
dustrial relations conference in Can- 
ada was held at Queen’s University. 
There’s an interesting story as to 
how Queen’s, who incidentally hap- 
pened to come up with an industrial 
relations section under Jim Camer- 
on, also happened to initiate the in- 
itial conference in Canada. 


The next president was Gavin 
Hudson, 1938-39, Employment Man- 
ager of Simpson’s store here and 
now at the Toronto store. Gavin 
was noted for his pithy witticisms 
uttered in a sepulchral tone. 


Next came K. D. Macauley, As- 
sociate Personnel Officer of Sun 
Life. Ken carried on the work dili- 
gently and harmoniously. In later 
years, he unfortunately suffered a 
disability, which caused him to re- 
tire and he is now living in Magog. 


Ken was followed by James B. 
White, Vice-President and Director 
of Personnel, Aluminum Co. of Can- 


ada. Jim relinquished this post not 
long ago to become Vice-President 
and General Manager. We do not 
consider this to be a pure example 
of management's infinite wisdom in 
promoting a personnel officer to a 
higher line job, because he was only 
returning to the line from which he 
had come originaily. One highlight 
of his personnel career was his ap- 
pointment to the National Employ- 
ment Committee of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission as a 
representative of the C.M.A. and I 
think most of you know he was 
recently on a trade mission junket 
to Great Britain. 


In 1941-42 we had H. L. McEI- 
voy, who was Supervisor of Person- 
nel of Quebec Hydro. Herb sub- 
sequently became Director of Per- 
sonnel. 


The next victim was Hector McD. 
Sparks, then Manager — Industrial 
Relations of Northern Electric, now 
Vice-President—Public and Indus- 
trial Relations. He was the Cana- 
dian employer delegate to the Pan 
American meeting of I.L.O. in Ha- 
vana in 1956, was a technical ad- 
visor to the big I.L.O. meeting at 
Geneva in 1953 and will, next 
month, depart to be Canadian em- 
ployer delegate at I.L.O. in Geneva. 
He has just recently completed his 
term of office as Chairman of the 
Quebec Division of C.M.A. and is 
a member of the Dominion C.M.A. 
executive committee. We all recall 
his efforts in the Labour Council 
and his work on Conciliation Boards. 
He is also a member of the Labour 
Relations Committee of the Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce. 


During 1943-44 we have Dermott 
McCallum, Personnel Manager of 
RCA Victor. I do not recall any 
special happenings though during 
his term, so he like many others 
will have to forgive my poor mem- 
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ory. Dermott left RCA about two 
years ago and is now Personnel 
Manager at Dofasco in Hamilton, 
Ontario. 


Next was Forbes Hale, Training 
Supervisor, Dominion Engineering, 
now retired. Before he _ retired, 
Forbes swung most of his allegiance 
to C.L.T.A. and dropped his mem- 
bership here. 


From 1945 to 1946 Mr. Memory 
was president. I mean, of course, 
Rupert Buchanan, then Director of 
Industrial Relations, Consolidated 
Paper. Rupert left Consolidated to 
operate a car rental business in St. 
Catharines, which I believe has 
been very successful. 


Then we have the unfortunate 
gent who carried the burden for two 
consecutive years, B. W. Chave, 
Personnel Manager—Northern Elec- 
tric. Bert was transferred from In- 
dustrial Relations and is now execu- 
tive assistant to the Vice-President 
in Northern Electric. 


Bert was followed from 1948-49 
term by C. H. Cheasley, then an ex- 
ecutive assistant at Federal Electric. 
When I first came to Montreal, Cliff 
was connected with the Minimum 
Wage Commission and I seem to re- 
call that he was Personnel Manager 
at Nordyne before he went to Fed- 
eral Electric. He then left to be- 
come the Manager of the Montreal 
Board of Trade, new Industrial Re- 
lations Section, which has contrib- 
uted: so much in this community. He 
is also active on Conciliation and 
Arbitration Boards and has acted 
upon occasion as Chairman. 


Next was J. A. Belford. Jack was 
assistant to the General Manager, 
Belding-Corticelli. He left to join 
Brazilian Traction Management 
Company in Brazil and after a year 
and a half came back and went as 
research assistant for the C.N.R. 
personnel set-up. I guess everyone 


knows for the past year he has been 
Director of Industrial Relations for 
Massey-Ferguson of Toronto. 


This brings us to 1950-51 and 
W. M. Baker, Director of Industrial 
Relations, Dominion Engineering. 
Bill performed a great service on the 
Labour Council and on drafting 
committees for better labour legis- 
lation, which I call night bills — be- 
cause they never saw the light of 
day. I think Bill logged the longest 
number of hours in most appear- 
ances acting on conciliation board 
and arbitration boards of any man 
I know. He has also been to the 
I.L.O. meeting at Geneva as tech- 
nical adviser and is a member of 
the Labour Policy Committee of 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 


The next president, A. M. Mac- 
Kenzie, now deceased, was Assistant 
Vice-President, Labour Relations 
for The Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada. He will be remembered for 
his activity in connection with the 
International Management Move- 
ment having represented the Cana- 
dian Management Council with 
which this association is affiliated at 
a congress in South America and in 
Europe on at least one other occa- 
sion. 


Having reached 1952-53 we are 
getting practically modern and per- 
haps should have less to say. For 
the record there was Steve Gossage, 
Assistant Manager of Personnel, but 
now Assistant Vice-President — Per- 
sonnel for the C.P.R. If Bill Baker 
has spent most time on Conciliation 
Boards, Steve Gossage gets the 
award for most time spent in front 
of them. He is also a member of the 
Labour Policy Committee of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 


He was followed by Rex Boyd, 
Personnel Manager, T. Eaton Co., 
but before the September meeting 
he accepted the post of Director of 
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Personnel with the Federal Post Of- 
fice Department and departed for 
Ottawa and that is how G. H. Pa- 
quette of Imperial Tobacco, who 
was Vice-President, became Presi- 
dent. 


For the 1954-55 season, N. J. 
Watson, executive assistant, Robert 
Mitchell Co. Ltd., was in the chair. 
Nordie is now Manager of the Foun- 
dry Division of that Company. 

Two years ago it was Lloyd 
Hemsworth, at that time Industrial 
Relations Manager for C.I.L. Before 
the end of his term he was yanked 
out of Industrial Relations into his 
Company's development  depart- 
ment. Nevertheless, he was allowed 
to remain in office. He was thrown in 
with Engineers and Scientists and 
after he had learned enough to 
know how to operate an outboard 
motor he got himself transferred 
back to Employee Relations as Per- 
sonnel Manager. I believe it was 
during this regime that this as- 
sociation embarked upon the prac- 
tice of paying for speaking talent, 
imported, that is. As many of you 
are aware, he was one of the Cana- 
dian Delegates for the Duke of Ed- 
inburgh’s Conference at Oxford and 
is now involved in planning for a 
follow-up conference of the same 
nature with Canada as the site. 


Last year the president was P. M. 
Draper, then vice-president, Indus- 
trial and Public Relations, Canada, 
Iron Foundries Limited, but now 
President of Pressure Pipe of Can- 
ada, a subsidiary. Before Pat came 


to Montreal, he was Chairman of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board. 
On the one occasion that I appear- 
ed personally before Pat, he was 
very gentle and kind. 


The immediate past president 
merits no comment. He has only 
been in that glorious state for about 
thirty minutes — Ken Keirstead. 


You will recall that when I start- 
ed my remarks, I voiced a glowing 
eulogy to the past presidents, but 
now that we have had time to dis- 
sect and analyse, it is obvious that 
I gilded the lily. Actually, it would 
now appear in review that they 
were collectively a rather nonde- 
script and unsavory lot. Also, I have 
given them too much credit for the 
achievements of the association. We 
must be realistic and acknowledge 
that of at least equal importance 
was the calibre of the other officers 
and directors each year. Many men 
who made a most worthy contribu- 
tion were sensible enough to forgo 
office. I have already named some 
of them, namely: Clare Fraser, Les- 
lie Miles, George Hodge, Edgerton 
Brown, Pete Petersen, Ed Hilde- 
brand and Herb Wilson. I wish I had 
time to take a couple of them and 
tell you something about their rec- 
ords, even though they were never 
presidents of the organization, 
namely Clare Fraser and George 
Hodge, because they both made in 
their own fields a very important 
contribution which was much broad- 
er than a lot of people realize and 
understand. 
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— CANADA LABOUR VIEWS — 


PERSONNEL’S PRIVATE EYE 


Everything the Personnel Manager should know about the 
week’s happenings in labour relations 


CAmADA 
tasour 
- Views 


A staff member 
in all major 
areas in 


Canada ensures 


wide coverage Less than 


54 cents 


per week 


Labour Views is read by more than 1400 Canadian firms, 
employing 1,500,000 wage earners, as regular subscribers. 
We keep them posted on the week’s happenings on all parts 
of the Canadian labour front of interest to management 
— new agreements, wage rates, union activities, legislation, 
arbitration, conciliations — as soon as they happen. 


This Service is Yours 
for $28 a Year 


CANADA LABOUR VIEWS 
406 Bloor Street East WaAlnut 2 - 4734 


Toronto 








RECORD ATTENDANCE 
AT PAT CONFERENCE 


The 16th annual P A T Confer- 
ence last April was the largest and 
one of the most successful yet held, 
with a total registration of 729. 


Besides Lt. Col. L. F. Urwick, | 


whose address is printed in this 
issue, speakers included Peter F. 


Drucker, Professor of Management, | 


New York University; Melvin H. 





Baker, board chairman, The Nation- | 


al Gypsum Co., Buffalo; Dr. Robert | 


K. Burns, Industrial Relations Cen- 
tre, University of Chicago, and Dr. 
Jay L. Otis, Director of Psychologi- 


cal Research, Western Reserve Uni- | 


versity, Cleveland. 


Get-togethers 
A number of Canadian industrial 
organizations once again took ad- 
vantage of the April P A T Confer- 
ence to arrange meetings. 


Canadian National Telegraph per- 


sonnel people from Winnipeg, St. | 


John’s, Nfld., Moncton, Montreal and 
Toronto got together prior to the 
Conference. 
National accountants who attended. 


Shell Oil field personnel and in- 
dustrial relations managers 
marketing divisions and refineries 
across Canada took advantage of the 
interest in this conference to hold a 
session of their own. 


Harold Clawson assembled _ his 
personnel directors from the Steel 
Company’s varied fields of operation. 


Canadian Industries Limited plant 
managers met in Toronto at the time 
of the Conference and included it in 
their visit. There was also a good 


representation of C I L personnel 
people from across Canada at the 
Conference. 


So, too, did Canadian | 


from | 


| 
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Now is the Time 
To Tighten Up the 
Management Team 


Costs must be cut and productivity 
upped—and your front line foremen 
will carry the lion's share of the 
load! 


@ So they are going to need all the 
help you can give them—and that’s 
where Supervision can help YOU. 


@ Used by hundreds of our most 


| progressive companies in the United 


States and Canada, SUPERVISION car- 
ries on where formal supervisory 
training leaves off—or if there is no 
formal training program, it can be 
a wonderful self-help for your fore- 
men, supervisors, department heads. 


@ Issued monthly, SupERvisIoN is a 
clearing house of ideas, methods, 
techniques for managing men and 
machines—and getting the work out 
quicker, better and cheaper. 


| @ And best of all Supervision works 


for you while you are off duty—as 
copies are mailed in individual wrap- 
pers to home addresses—where the 
men can read, study and absorb on 
leisure time. 


Send for your free sample copy 
and further information today! 


SUPERVISION 


The Magazine of Industrial Relations and 
Operating en — Established 
in 


One Waverly Place Madison, New Jersey 






This is the third issue of 


THE CANADIAN PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS JOURNAL 
FOR 1958 


If you need to know what is new in the Canadian personnel and industrial 
relations field in 1958, you will want to complete the coupon below. 


The Editor 


The Canadian Personnel & Industrial Journal, 
Suite 2, 143 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Attached is my subscription to The Canadian Personnel and 


Industrial Relations Journal for one year. 
Canadian Personnel Associations. 


$3.00 to members of 
$4.00 for non-members. 


Personnel Journal Editorial Board 


Managing Editor—J. R. Perigoe 

Associate Editors—C. P. Chaston, 
J. S. Thompson. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Walker 


Association Editorial 
Representatives 

Montreal — James Sare, Imperial 
Tobacco Ltd., Montreal. 

Montreal Women’s—Miss M. R. 
Lachapelle, Can. National Railways, 
Montreal. 

St. Maurice Valley Personnel As- 
sociation — Jean M. Caron, Du Pont 
Co. of Can. Ltd., Shawinigan. 

Kingston - St. Lawrence — Prof. 
C. H. Curtis, Queen’s, Kingston. 

Peterborough — George Barns, 
Canada Packers Ltd., Peterborough. 

Toronto—C. P. Chaston, Shell Oil 
Co., Toronto. 

Toronto (Women’s) — Miss Amy 
Booth, Brewers’ Warehousing Co. 
Ltd., Toronto. 

Hamilton — J. Stanley Thompson, 
Canadian Industries Ltd., Hamil- 
{on. 


Niagara District — Jake Morrow, 
McKinnon Industries Div., G.M.C., 
St. Catharines. 

Grand Valley—Jack H. Bott, Do- 
minion Electrohome Industries Lim- 
ited, Kitchener, Ont. 

Guelph—C. W. Walker, Federal 
Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Guelph. 

London—Chas. J. Malone, Public 
Utilities Commission, London, Ont. 

Windsor — E. E. Litt, The Heinz 
Co., Leamington. 

Regina — George Swan, Regina 
General Hospital, Regina. 

Winnipeg—Ken A. Smith, The T. 
Eaton Co. Ltd., Winnipeg. 

Calgary—J. O. St. Denis, Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Calgary. 

Edmonton—H. G. Holland, Cana- 
dian Industries Ltd., Edmonton. 

Vancouver — D. L. Lloyd, Can- 
adian Fishing Company Ltd., Van- 
couver. 
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